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SomE of the Indian delegates will probably return to England 
this spring to attend the Joint Select Committee, but the process 
of Constitution-making by the conference method virtually ended 
at Christmas. The new Government of India Bill may or may 
not be already in draft, but with the publication of the promised 
_ White Paper, probably this month, the framework of the measure 
will be completed, and it is now possible to judge the effects of an 
experiment which has lasted for some two and a half years. The 
_ conference method had its genesis in the effective boycott of the 
Simon Commission, and in the general realisation that Constitu- 
tion-making was a waste of time without some measure of Indian 
support. For the calling of the Round Table Conference due 
credit must be given to Lord Irwin, Mr. Wedgwood Benn, and 
Sir John Simon. It was a valiant attempt to jolt Indian politics 
out of the rut into which they had fallen since the war, the vicious 
circle of suppression and non-co-operation which prevented any 
hopes of advance. Probably few Englishmen appreciate the 
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effect in India made by the proposal for a conference on equal 
terms. Nearly all educated and many uneducated Indians suffer 
from the feeling that their status as human beings is degraded by 
the British connexion. The idea is constantly in the mind of 
almost every Indian who travels abroad, and for over half a 
century it has been drilled into all Indians who read newspapers, 
and the far larger number who hear them read. A striking 
example of this connexion between nationalism and status 
occurred during the negotiations between Lord Irwin and Mr. 
Gandhi in the spring of 1931. The Viceroy asked for some 
definition of the phrase ‘ purna swaraj,’ which was described as 
the aim of the Congress Party, and is usually translated ‘ complete 
independence.’ Mr. Gandhi replied that it meant Indians and 
English meeting as equals to hammer out a Constitution for 
India. This may have been only one of those paradoxes in which 
the Mahatma delights, but it illustrates the importance placed on 
the conference method. Nearly all nationalist criticism of the 
Round Table Conference has aimed at proving that it was not 
a conference on equal terms, or that the delegates were not 
representative. In spite of this the theoretical equality will win 
support for the new Constitution which would never have been 
given for a measure ‘ dictated from Whitehall.’ 

The first session of the Conference opened with a notable 
achievement. The Princes’ acceptance of early Federation gave 
India a definite object for which to work, and brought responsible 
Indian government into the field of practical politics. The 
essential weakness of the Simon Report had been that it made 
any change in India’s status dependent upon two factors which 
were outside the control or influence of British India politicians. 
The first was the willingness of the Princes to join a Federation, 
and the second was the development of a national army. The 
politician had no method of bringing pressure upon the Princes 
except by agitation amongst the States’ subjects, and this was 
prevented not only by the Princes but by the Government of 
India. He also had no voice in the organisation of the army. 
The Simon Report left those who disliked its provisions no 
alternative but to continue sniping at the Government. The 
conference method succeeded at once in making everyone do 
some rapid thinking. The officials had to alter all their plans 
and the British India politician his ideas. For some time Indian 
India led the way. The effectiveness of the States’ delegation 
was partly due to getting their blow in first, but it was soon 
apparent that they could produce a number of men with long 
administrative experience, while British India, apart from its 
officials, has singularly few men of any standing who have held 
Government office. The first years of dyarchy were marked by 
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rapid changes and frequent resignations. Few reputations have 
been made amongst the provincial Ministers. Almost the only 
men known outside a small circle had spent their lives in perpetual 
and hopeless opposition. Most of them aimed at the gradual 
attrition of British rule by the methods of guerilla warfare, and 
were so confident that it would be a long process that they had 
troubled little about constructive thinking. The Congress Party 
has never seriously considered the implications of a responsible 
unitary Government for India. Only a few men, like Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Jayakar, and some of the Moslems, were 
sufficiently aloof from nationalist activities to appreciate the 
importance of the Federal scheme. They could see, what is 
obvious from a glance at the map, that British India could never 
function as an independent unit divorced from the States, and 
were sufficiently realist to know that only chaos could follow 
from the ordinary Congress idea of capturing the Government of 
India through the British India Legislatures, and then claiming 
to exercise the Viceroy’s authority over the States. 

India has undoubtedly gained by the turn of events which 
caused the States’ delegation to play such a leading part. Having 
launched their scheme, the States could not adopt their usual 
neutral attitude, the tertius gaudens watching the long nagging 
quarrel between British official and Indian politician. The 
handful of States’ Ministers became increasingly important 
throughout the Conference. Most of them hailed originally from 
British India, and are keen nationalists at heart, but they are 
men of assured position who have spent many years in posts 
requiring patience, discretion, and common sense. They had no 
‘ constituencies ’ in India to send them unwanted advice. They 
had no political past and no political commitments. It is chiefly 
owing to them that the Conference followed a logical course. 
Instead of wasting time on vague political arguments, the delegates 
examined the various difficulties inherent in Federation, and in 
reorganising British India on a democratic basis. The conference 
method forced them to consider the differences which exist 
between groups of Indians, before coming to the more familiar 
issues between the British Government and the future Federation, 
which by that time had begun to take definite shape. This 
may explain Mr. Gandhi’s ineffectiveness at the second session, 
because he was still thinking along the old controversial lines, and 
could not attune himself to the more practical tone introduced by 
the States’ Ministers and the Indian Liberals. The former were 
able to insist upon very favourable terms for Indian India in the 
new Federation, but, taking a long view, even this is probably an 
advantage. When the British occupied India they spread up 
the more fertile and settled valleys, leaving the States much of the 
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hilly backbone, and also an undue proportion of the more pug- 
nacious inhabitants. There may be times when the Federal 
Government will have to restrain some of its constituents, who 
may hanker for a separate independence, or some Prince, who 
may have ambitions. At such a moment it will be best if the 
poorer but virile and less democratic elements do not feel that 
they have economic grievances against the Federation. 

_. The points at issue between Indians can be divided into two 
groups. The first includes those problems which arise from 
uniting British India with the States. They cover the terms of 
Federation, financial as well as political, the nature and authority 
of the central Legislatures, and the extent to which the States 
will have to abdicate their sovereign or semi-sovereign powers. 
The other group of problems chiefly affects British India. Most 
of them arise from the existence of minorities, religious or racial. 
They include the apportionment of seats in provincial and central 
Legislatures, alterations of the franchise, the formation of new 
provinces and changes in the frontiers, all of which were closely 
linked with communal questions. In all these matters the British 
Government had little direct interest, except for the fact that their 
nationals and the mixed race of Anglo-Indians form two of the 
minorities, and for their desire not to leave India a damnosa 
hereditas in the form of an unworkable Constitution. The triumph 
of the conference method was that after two years some general 
measure of agreement has been reached on all these points. 
Complete agreement was impossible, for some of these problems 
have been the subject of long controversies, and many of the 
delegates were pledged to views which were not compatible, and 
in these cases the Government has acted the part of the ‘ honest 
broker.’ What is most surprising to those who know anything 
of Indian history is the speed with which many subjects have been 
cleared up. This is chiefly due to taking the work entirely out of 
the hands of the Government of India and leaving it to people, 
Indian and English, who have no vested interest in procrastina- 
tion, and who were not hampered by that system of report- 
writing which Lord Curzon once described ‘ as the most perfect 
and the most pernicious in the world,’ but which he did not 
succeed in destroying. 

Perhaps the best example of this cutting of Gordian knots is 
the simplification of the relations between the States and the new 
Federal Government. The grant of adoption sanads after the 
Mutiny only settled one question, and for the last seventy years 
innumerable others have been left unsolved. Occasionally a 
Viceroy would attempt to introduce some order into the mass of 
antiquated treaties, and of complicated financial and military 
obligations, or into that ever-growing body of custom and 
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precedent which is known as ‘ political law.’ Nothing effective 
was accomplished, and the position remained as confused as ever 
until after the war. The appointment of the Butler Commission 
was a belated effort to rectify this failure, but it was too official 
in outlook and too engrossed in the past to accomplish much. 
The Conference forced both the Government and the Princes to 
concentrate on the future. With the help of two Commissions, 
both of which were political rather than official, a workable 
-scheme for Federation has been evolved. In this process a 
vast number of anomalies and anachronisms have already 
disappeared, and none of the points still undecided are suffi- 
ciently important to prevent the States joining the Federation, 
though some may defer doing so until their particular question 
is settled. 

The new Federation will be unique in the number and variety 
of its constituent members, and this alone would justify the rather 
loose form of federation suggested and the limited powers and 
activities of the central Legislatures, in which representatives of 
the States and of the Provinces will sit together. Federal 
finance has proved a great stumbling-block, as it is complicated 
by the troubles through which the world is passing. The ordinary 
social services will remain provincial responsibilities, and this 
means that the chief central liabilities are the two unpopular 
items of defence and the interest on debts. At present the former 
amount—about {£41,000,000—is about balanced by the import 
duties. This system has the advantage that it throws the cost of 
defence upon the whole of India, but it is not otherwise satis- 
factory. India is fiscally autonomous, and has long given up the 
idea of import duties for revenue only. Receipts from customs 
may be rapidly diminished, either by lowering tariffs as the result 
of an agrarian movement, or by raising them until they become 
prohibitive. The second process has already begun. Efforts to 
provide the new Federal Government with some more direct 
source of income have brought to light that old weakness of the 
Indian Government, the limited sources of its revenue. Land 
revenue cannot be increased and is already the mainstay of pro- 
vincial finance. The salt tax and opium revenue are unpopular, 
and the latter is rapidly disappearing. Excise is also closely 
connected with local political movements. Little is left except 
the income tax, corporation tax, and stamp duties. The Indian 
family system makes death duties impossible. The Federal 
Government will have to be given a share of the two direct taxes, 
but both will raise awkward questions, especially with regard to 
the States, unless some considerable measure of economy is 
possible in military expenditure. 

The difficulties between groups of Indians in British India 
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attracted more attention. They are of a nature common in other 
parts of the world, which has heard enough of racial and religious 
minorities since the war. In India the segregation of the different 
religions, castes, and races is unusually complete. There is no 
intermarriage and very little social intercourse between any of 
the following groups: high-caste Hindus, low-caste Hindus, 
outcaste Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, Indian Christians, Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans. Since the first introduction of demo- 
cratic institutions into India all these groups have tended to form 
what are virtually defence associations, and when a Conference 
was summoned it was necessary to include representatives of 
these bodies, whose main public activities had been as pro- 
tagonists for some communal or sectarian interest. Most of them 
were keen nationalists and anxious enough for a settlement, but 
they could not put their signatures to an agreement which would 
mean giving way on certain points about which they had already 
pledged themselves. In this matter the British Government were 
somewhat disingenuous, for everyone interested in Indian 
politics knew that negotiations on communal questions had been 
proceeding for many years, but owing to their intense com- 
plication, due to the large number of groups, it was never possible 
to get complete agreement. One section, like the Sikhs, could 
upset the whole arrangement by standing out for one or two more 
seats in a provincial Legislature. At the end of the first session 
it was clear that some award would have to be made, and equally 
clear that everyone would be secretly relieved even if duty 
demanded a protest. This is what has happened since the 
‘communal award. Certain groups have grumbled, and will go 
on grumbling until the award is actually incorporated into the 
new Constitution ; but it is notable that the chief protests have 
come from the Sikhs, the depressed classes, and the Bengal 
Hindus. The Sikhs have already been granted representation on 
historical grounds far greater than their numbers justify. By 
supporting these further demands the Hindus are weakening 
their case elsewhere, for if ancient supremacy gives a claim to 
greater ‘ weightage’ in the Legislatures it is difficult to oppose 
the Moslem and European demands. The Poona agreement about 
the depressed classes has been accepted by the Government. The 
Untouchables now get electoral colleges instead of separate 
constituencies, a distinction without much difference, and the 
only result of Mr. Gandhi’s fast has been to increase the number 
of seats reserved for them, an extra quota which would certainly 
not have been refused if Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Gandhi had 
combined to ask for them at the second session of the Conference. 
The Bengal Hindus, who seem to suffer from every complex 
known to Dr, Freud, are very unhappy because they are in a 
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permanent minority. Time has its revenges. The Calcutta 
Hindus who struggled successfully against the partition of Bengal, 
because it would endanger their supremacy in the east of the 
province, now find themselves betrayed by the census. Bengal 
is likely to remain a Moslem province, for the Mohammedan is 
usually a poor man and a peasant, and his proportion of the 
population is rising steadily. 

By holding up the communal award until after the second 
session the Government left a large number of subsidiary questions 
unsettled. Until they knew what terms they would receive, 
neither Hindu nor Moslem cared to give a definite verdict on such 
questions as the size of the Legislatures, the possibility of develop- 
ing a cabinet system in the provinces, the transfer of ‘law and 
order,’ the division of powers between centre and provinces, or 
the division of central Legislature seats between British India 
and the States, for the latter are preponderantly Hindu. Even 
such proposals as the separation of Sind and the status of the 
North-West Frontier Province were affected by the communal 
issue, and this tended to bring an air of unreality into the second 
session of the Conference, which was increased by the holding of 
a general election, and by the secretive and guarded attitude of 
the Congress representative. . 

The general acceptance of the communal award and of the 
sensible report on the franchise which was produced by the 
Lothian Committee have combined to prove that the communal 
difficulty was not an insuperable bar to a Federal Government. 
Those who stressed this difficulty and also exaggerated the 
unwillingness of the States to enter a Federation are really 
opposed to the whole scheme. The rigid division of India’s 
population into castes and religious groups will adversely affect 
her future, but this is equally true whatever form of government 
is adopted. The unfortunate effect of laying such stress on the 
communal question and of hesitating so long in issuing the com- 
munal award has been to leave too much to be settled by the final 
session. Its work has been consequently too hurried, and in some 
matters too timorous. Greater efforts should have been made 
to attain more homogeneity amongst the federating elements. 
Certain constitutional changes in the States might have been 
insisted upon before entry was permitted. It was a State Minister, 
Sir Mirza Ismail, who suggested adopting the formula of the 
Indian States Committee, ‘ a fixed privy purse, security of tenure 
in the public service and an independent judiciary,’ and he would 
have added ‘the existence of a consultative body with the 
function of advising the Ruler.’ The larger States would not 
have objected to a condition which only affects the more back- 
ward. On the British Indian side all the provinces will have much 
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the same Constitution, but they vary too much in size, and in 
two cases—Bengal and the Punjab—the Moslem and Hindu com- 
munities are so nearly equal in number that it will make any 
development of the cabinet system of government extremely 
difficult. The provinces are merely satrapies, carved out by the 
British with little regard to racial or linguistic considerations, 
and certain rearrangements would have been better carried out 
before Federation. Sind and Orissa are to become separate 
provinces, and Berar’s future is uncertain; but proposals for 
dividing Madras and reapportioning the Punjab and the United 
Provinces were considered merely for their communal effect, and 
not on their suitability for easing future difficulties of the 
Federation. Finally, there is the tragedy of Burma’s vote for 
inclusion, which would mean adding another language, another 
religion, and another frontier problem to a Federation which has 
a superfluity of all three. It is clear that the vote was almost 
entirely due to the local Government’s open support of the other 
side, and that within a short period the Federal Government will 
be faced with a strong separationist movement at a time when it 
is quite possible that similar movements will be starting in the 
peninsula itself. There is already a ‘ Bengal for the Bengalis’ 
agitation, and much talk of an independent Moslem zone in 
the north. Perhaps it is not too late to avoid the mistake of 
including Burma, and it is to be hoped that officials will have 
learnt that for many years to come the mere suspicion of British 
interference will be as certain to lose votes in India as it is in 
Ireland. 

The real difficulties and dangers of Constitution-making lie in 
this racial antagonism between Indians and English. Disputes 
and jealousies between groups of Indians are inevitable when 
attempting to unite a population over three times that of the 
United States, but the Conference has shown that it is undoubtedly 
possible to form an Indian Federation, and the procedure would 
be comparatively simple if it was only a matter of ‘ handing over’ 
in a friendly atmosphere. A few ‘ safeguards’ during the tran- 
sitional period would be of little importance, but, unfortu- 
nately, the basic fact about Indian politics is that they mean 
little to any educated Indian except the turning out of the present 
Government, and that an atmosphere of the deepest suspicion 
surrounds every action of the British. About 20,000 Indians are 
in prison for political offences, and, owing to economic and agrarian 
troubles, the feeling of distrust has spread into the villages, and 
amongst social classes which a generation ago cared little for such 
matters. All those factors, which in a democratic country cause 
the political swing of the pendulum, have been operating for many 
years in India, and the most moderate-minded Indian, including 
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some who are opposed to any change, would probably hold that 
the British are only making the present concessions under com- 
pulsion, and that they have in the past used their control of the 
army for their own Imperial purposes, and their fiscal and financial 
supremacy for the benefit of England. There is enough truth in 
these accusations to make them effective in forming Indian public 
opinion. The British in all their political concessions have been 
obsessed by the ‘ leading-rein’ theory—the idea that, however 
much play is allowed, one end of the rein must be in European 
hands. The Indian Army has been used all over the world, and 
sometimes, as in Abyssinia, at India’s expense. Then there is 
the long history of the cotton excise, which it may be possible 
to defend, but about which Indian opinion is united, and 
more recently the ‘rupee ratio’ controversy, when England 
was widely accused of managing Indian currency in her own 
interest. 

The three most important safeguards, upon which the British 
Government has insisted, are calculated to arouse suspicion on 
these very points. The emergency powers of the Viceroy and 
provincial Governors immediately suggest the retention of the 
‘leading-rein.’ The treatment of defence as a ‘ reserved subject ’ 
threatens to postpone indefinitely the formation of a purely 
national army. The restrictions on financial autonomy arouse 
the deepest suspicion, because the East has had much unhappy 
experience of the control exercised by European Powers acting as 
‘ mortgagees in possession ’ for their nationals in Egypt, Turkey, 
and elsewhere. It was therefore inevitable that while British 
politicians concentrated their attention upon producing a work- 
able Constitution, and tended to emphasise the difficulties due to 
communal troubles, the Indian delegation should have been 
mainly concerned about the safeguards. Few can doubt that the 
chief danger to the Federal Government will be that politicians 
will spend their time agitating about constitutional issues 
between their country and England instead of carrying on the 
government. 

The Conference did not succeed in allaying the suspicions even 
of the Indian Liberals, but it did prevent a number of mistakes 
and exaggerations on both sides. The instinct of the official, 
whether in the India Office or the Government of India, was to 
insert every conceivable form of proviso into the draft Constitu- 
tion and include a mass of paper safeguards, practicable and 
impracticable. The Conference eliminated a number of these. 
Some, designed to protect the foreign business community, were 
not held to be necessary by the European representatives. Others 
had only to be discussed by practical politicians to be discarded 
as useless. The Conference clarified and defined, and in the 
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process the safeguards were reduced to certain essentials. In the 
end there remained a considerable divergence of opinion about 
these essentials, and the British Government is insisting upon the 
acceptance of its own views, but the discussion has prevented a 
host of misunderstandings and causes of further racial disputes. 
The special powers of the Viceroy will cover a large but a limited 
field. Apart from the reserved subjects of defence and foreign 
affairs, he will. be responsible for the prevention of any grave 
menace to the peace of India ; for the protection of minorities ; 
for the preservation of the rights of the public services ; for the 
protection of the rights of the States ; and for the prevention of 
commercial discrimination. He will also have certain financial 
powers, the exact form of which is still uncertain, but which will 
enable him to ensure a sufficiency of money to meet the cost of 
the army and of the debt services. It is a list formidable enough 
to explain why the Indian is afraid lest he is getting only the 
shadow of self-government ; but on closer examination the really 
crucial points are comparatively few in number. Several of these 
powers are for emergencies, and are only likely to be used during 
the transitional period when the Federal Government is being 
established. Subsequently no Viceroy will be able to carry on an 
alternative government, and the powers mean little more than 
the right to force a dissolution, and to delay some measure of 
which he does not approve. 

The army and finance form the subject of the two most 
controversial safeguards, and of these the former is probably the 
most important. The present Indian Army is a British product. 
No Indian has had the least responsibility for its organisation and 
strength, its cost and composition. It is only of very recent 
years that Indians have even been consulted on these questions, 
or that the idea of building up a national army has been seriously 
considered, and it is most unfortunate that in certain circles the 
argument has been brought forward that the lack of a national 
army is due to some failing in the Indian character. For many 
years after the Mutiny the British policy was aimed at preventing 
the formation of a national army. The Company’s army had 
been drawn from many parts of India; it had no trans-frontier 
element except the British troops, and these formed little more 
than a sixth of the total strength. Indians were trained in all 
branches of the service, and in still earlier days were allowed to 
have independent command of irregular units. After the Mutiny 
the army was gradually converted into a branch of the Imperial 
forces. The British element was increased to two-sevenths, and 
later a considerable force of Gurkhas was introduced from over 
the border under terms which prevent their being incorporated 
into a national army. Indians were excluded from the artillery 
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and certain key services. Subsequently, as the fear of another 
Mutiny grew less, army policy was prescribed by the troubles on 
the North-West Frontier and the fear of a Russian invasion. 
Troops were concentrated in the north of the peninsula and the 
small number of Indians required recruited more and more from 
the Punjab and from certain classes. The southern and also the 
lower caste regiments were disbanded. This system was justified 
by the ‘ martial race ’ theory, which has little historical justifica- 
tion, and little practical significance since the development of 
modern arms. The war showed one disadvantage of confining all 
recruiting to a narrow field. The prospect of an autonomous 
India suggests other dangers from an army recruited on such 
a limited basis. They are already apparent in the special 
‘weightage ’ granted to Sikhs in the Punjab Legislature, and in 
their demands for further privileges which their numbers cannot 
justify. 

The provision of a cadre of Indian officers is equally essential 
for a national army ; and here again one must look back upon a 
long history of hopes deferred. It is perhaps unfair to blame the 
successive Commanders-in-Chief who have failed to take any 
effective action in this matter. The initiation of policy lies with 
the Viceroy, though the Commander-in-Chief, especially since the 
Kitchener-Curzon controversy, enjoys a kind of tmperium in 
imperio, and Lord Roberts, during his term of office, threw his 
great influence against the idea of treating any Indians as the 
equals of British officers. His views were very definite : 


However well educated and clever a native may be, and however brave 
he may have proved himself, I believe that no rank that we could bestow 
upon him would cause him to,be considered as an equal by the British 
officer, or looked up to by the British soldier in the same way as he looks 
up to the last-joined subaltern. . . . Thus for the present at any rate, the 
grant of such commissions to Indian gentlemen as would place them on the 
same footing as British officers is in my opinion to be deprecated. 


Lord Roberts also argued that highly trained commanders might, 
in another Mutiny, use their knowledge against ourselves. His 
successors took no further action in the matter until Lord Minto 
reopened the subject and Lord Kitchener suggested the foundation 
of a military college to train Indian cadets, but the idea was 
postponed for financial reasons. Since the war a beginning has 
been made in training Indians to replace British officers, but the 
same half-heartedness and tendency to procrastinate have been 
painfully apparent, and at the present rate it will be many years 
before a cadre of Indian officers and an Indian General Staff will 
be available. 

In view of this past history it is inevitable that Indians should 
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feel suspicious about British sincerity in the matter of raising a 
national army. Indian politicians are prepared to hand over 
defence to the Viceroy as a reserved subject so long as there are 
British troops in the country and British officers in the Indian 
Army ; but they demand a policy which will steadily replace the 
non-Indian troops, British and Nepalese, will broaden the basis of 
recruitment, both as regards locality, race, and caste, and finally 
will- hasten on the work of training Indians as officers in the 
Indian Army. Indians also demand some voice in deciding 
the total military expenditure. It is natural that, knowing 
little about how the money is spent, they should cavil at the 
amount, Unfortunately, on these points Sir Samuel Hoare 
would concede no more than a vague promise about consulta- 
tions between Ministers in charge of the reserved departments 
and those other Ministers who will be responsible to the Legis- 
latures. 

The military safeguards, however open to criticism, can 
clearly be brought within Mr. Gandhi’s formula, which demanded 
that all safeguards must be for the benefit of India, for very few 
Indians accept the Mahatma’s view that an army is an unnecessary 
luxury. The financial safeguards raise more directly certain 
questions as between Indian and English interests. The Viceroy, 
according to a form of words accepted by the Conference, is to 
have ‘a special responsibility for safeguarding the financial 
stability and credit of the Federation.’ Three main points arise : 
First, he must see that the charges in respect of the reserved 
departments are met: about this there was little disagreement, 
and the Conference has decided that these shall be non-votable. 
Secondly, the Viceroy is tc prevent actions by the Ministry which 
will damage India’s financial credit: abroad. It is here that a 
conflict of interests is bound to take place, for this suggests an 
unlimited field in which interference will be possible, and certainly 
includes currency questions, the raising of future loans, and the 
budget. The setting up of a Reserve Bank with non-political 
directors may settle the first point, but as regards the other two 
the Viceroy is to have a financial adviser, whose services will also 
be available for the Ministry. It is a compromise which has not 
worked well in other countries, and suggests endless friction in 
India. Thirdly, the Viceroy can insist upon the payment of 
interest charges on the Indian debt. On the English side it can 
be claimed that, owing to our financial backing, India has raised 
the money necessary for development purposes at very low rates 
of interest. This is true, but few Indians will care to accept the 
burden of pre-Federation debt without any possibility of its future 
reconsideration. There are two lines of attack. The first is the 
Congress view that India has frequently been charged unfairly 
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with the costs of wars from which she did not benefit, and of 
transactions from which England has profited. Although few of 
these charges are included in the debt, most of them having been 
paid from current expenditure, there is quite a strong Indian case, 
which has been spoilt by the absurdly exaggerated statement put 
forward by the Congress Party. It is difficult to see why India 
should have contributed anything to wars in Africa and Persia, 
or, if Burma is separated, why she should pay for its conquest. 
The other point is that, since the war, nearly every country, 
including England, is claiming the right to modify or suspend her 
debt payments because of difficulties about transferring money, or 
because of the weight of taxation on her subjects. Probably none 
of the British delegates at the Round Table Conference saw an 
amusing note which passed amongst the Indian delegates when 
the Secretary of State made a rather sententious statement about 
the American debt question. Every argument that he used to 
prove the need for debt revision could have been applied with 
even greater force to India. 

Finally, there is one safeguard which can hardly, by any 
stretch of imagination, be made to appear as a benefit to India. 
The Viceroy has special powers. to prevent commercial dis- 
crimination against non-Indians. After long and very technical 
discussions, which had been carried on unofficially for the last 
two years, the Conference finally returned to a vague general 
formula for preventing administrative and legislative discrimina- 
tion. The idea of a special commercial treaty has been abandoned. 
With good-will on both sides, and no desire on the part of future 
Indian statesmen to undertake any drastic social or economic 
reconstruction, the proposals should work well enough. -Other- 
wise, it seems probable that they will form a convenient method 
of attacking the Viceroy on constitutional grounds. 

The Conference ended in a cheerful mood. The English Press 
responded nobly to the note of optimism in the speeches of the 
Lord Chancellor and the Secretary of State, but there is not very 
much ground for such premature jubilation. The Conference has 
certainly achieved more than was expected when it began its 
work. There is little doubt that the Federal Government will 
come into being, and that a sufficient proportion of the States 
will join. Sir Samuel Hoare stipulated for not less than half the 
States and half the total population of Indian India. He should 
get these, in spite of the passive opposition of the political depart- 
ment. The new Government will also have a fair amount of 
support in British India. Many nationalists—and this term must 
be taken to include almost every educated Indian—are ready to 
support a settled Government so long as it possesses a fair degree 
of independence and is on some kind of democratic basis. They 
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have grown very tired of Congress methods and Congress pre- 
tensions. On the other hand, the temptation to adopt a wrecking 
policy will be very great. India’s problems afe economic, and a 
long period of opposition does not make politicians too careful 
about their promises. The safeguards will offer an obvious target 
when the first attempts at economic reforms meet with failure 
or only partial success. It will be possible to say, as Mr. Gandhi 
has already said, that ‘80 per cent. of India’s resources are 
mortgaged irretrievably,’ this being the share of the army, the 
debt payments, and other non-votable items. Affairs in Ireland 
are a very unsafe guide as to what is likely to happen in India, 
but they do suggest what is likely to be the behaviour of politicians 
when asked to redeem their promises. The weakness of the 
Conference’s final decisions, a weakness for which the Indian 
delegates are hardly to blame, is that they leave the Viceroy as a 
kind of universal whipping-boy. 

It is possible that the British delegates, especially since the 
formation of the National Government, have been obsessed by 
the idea that there is a great body of inarticulate but ‘ loyal’ 
peasantry in favour of the British connexion. This is the only 
other point on which the Irish parallel might suggest a useful 
warning, for peasantry have something in common throughout 
the world. In pre-war days it was often said that the Irish Home 
Rule movement was confined to the educated and middle classes, 
but to-day it is the peasantry who are supporting Mr. de Valera 
and the middle classes who are demanding a moderate policy 
and more friendly relations with England. There is much to 
make the Indian ryot into an extremist. Pressure on the land is 
growing steadily worse, and large areas are suffering from an 
extremely bad system of landlordism. In every province the 
moneylender is still very powerful. After the vocal but essentially 
cautious Indian middle classes have had their innings, the Indian 
peasant, with little to lose and a cynical contempt for urban 
politicians, is quite likely to put his faith in some idealist of 
extreme views who may have formed an opposition party. This 
will put a great strain on the new Constitution and place the 
Viceroy in an anomalous position. There is no reason why the 
British should be expected to defend the Indian capitalist, or the 
Indian landlord, or the Indian moneylender, through the special 
powers of the Viceroy, who is dependent ultimately on the 
presence of some 60,000 British troops. It would be better if the 
new Federal Government were given greater constituent powers 
and if the safeguards were of a definitely transitional nature. India 
will continue to develop unevenly. The industrial centres and 
the newly irrigated districts may soon be centuries in advance of 
the more ‘ jungly ’ areas. A more elastic Constitution than seems 
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likely to be produced at present would prevent the need of future 
interference, which will become increasingly difficult after a 
Federal Government has once begun to function, and which will 
usually mean our taking sides in some purely Indian dispute. 


G. T. GARRATT. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


' SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR SCOTLAND 


THE Treaty of Union between Scotland and England was passed 
by the Parliament of Scotland on October 16, 1706, and ratified 
on January 16, 1707, the voting being 110 for and 69 against. 
Her Majesty Queen Anne’s Commissioner (in the manner which 
had been in practice from the accession of James I., when the 
sovereign had ceased to reside in Scotland) touched the Treaty 
with the sceptre, as the symbol of giving the Royal Assent, and 
the Treaty became an Act of the Scottish Parliament. This Act of 
the Scottish Parliament was then taken to Westminster, and the 
Queen in person proceeded from the Palace of St. James’s to the 
Houses of Parliament on January 28, and there, in addressing her 
faithful Lords and Commons assembled together, she said to them 
that ‘ she deemed the passing of this Act of Union by the Scots 
Parliament as the happiest circumstance of her reign, and it 
would do away with the schemes of the enemies of Britain to. 
disturb the peace and happiness of her Dominion, and extinguish 
all jealousies, regarding either civil or religious rights, in the 
United Kingdom .. . and they had now the opportunity of 
putting the last hand to an Union that she hoped would add to 
the wealth and power of the whole island and to the security of 
the Protestant religion.’ 

The English Bill, framed on the same lines as the Act of the 
Scottish Parliament, then went before a Committee of the whole 
House of Commons. It was read a first time on January 31, 
1707, and a second time on February 3. After a few short 
debates it was read a third time on February 8, and was then sent 
to the Lords. On February 15 the Lords referred the Bill toa 
Committee of their House, and during the course of the debates 
several points were warmly argued. The Earl of Nottingham 
brought up the objection ‘that assuming the name of Great 
Britain was an innovation on the monarchy of England and 
subversive of the laws.’ He was adequately answered, however, 
by the judges. Lord Haversham proposed a federal union 
instead of an incorporating union—the latter, he said, being 
against the English Constitution—but he was overruled. Lords 
North and Grey thought Scotland had ‘too well of a bargain,’ 
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especially in regard to the small portion of the land tax to be 
paid by the Scots. But Lord Halifax observed ‘that if in 
some instances the Scots had the advantage in the Treaty, 
more important advantages in strength and security would be 
gained by England,’ and his views prevailed. Finally, the Bill 
was read a first time on March 1, a second time on March 3, and 
a third time on March 4, receiving Her Majesty’s Royal Assent 
on March 6, upon which occasion she again visited Parliament in 
person and expressed ‘ her greatest satisfaction at the passing of 
a Bill for uniting England and Scotland; a measure which she 
doubted not would be spoken of hereafter, to the honour of those 
who had brought it toa happy conclusion.’ The union of the 
two countries was arranged to take effect as from May 1, 1707. 

In this way, then, were the wars terminated which had wracked 
England and Scotland for centuries in the past. There could be 
no alternative to this union but civil war, for history shows that 
the same sovereign from the accession of James I. (except during 
an interregnum of twelve years) had governed the two kingdoms, 
each possessing a distinct Legislature and a distinct Privy 
Council, and each country had distinct foreign relations with 
independent overseas trade. During the same period the Scots 
had been gradually working themselves into part of the English 
foreign trade, and under the usurpation of Cromwell they had 
been allowed to direct their industry and navigation to the 
English plantations (colonies), and, indeed, to many foreign 
countries as well. At the Restoration the English Parliament 
passed its celebrated Act of Navigation. It struck at once at all 
the permissions to trade overseas which the Scots had enjoyed. 
The animosities between the two countries were therefore again 
stirred up, for the interests of one part of the King’s subjects 
were directly opposed to those of the other. A continuance of 
this state of things without trouble was obviously impossible, 
and as the eyes of Scotland were turning once more to the ‘ Auld 
Alliance ’ with France, Lord Halifax was not far wrong in thinking 
that, though the Scots might obtain some advantage in points of 
the Treaty, England would most assuredly gain strength, security 
and peace by the union. 

From this brief survey of one of the most momentous epochs 
in British history it becomes evident that the Union was not a 
tyrannical piece of oppression forced without rhyme or reason 
by England upon Scotland, but was in reality a culminating 
incident in 400 years of effort to bring together the thrones and 
interests of the two countries ; and that it represented the free 
expression of the will of the law-makers of. both Scotland and 
England. The Union of 1707 has been an undoubted blessing to 
both countries, and no sensible person could wish to go back 
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upon that Union to-day. Peace between the two countries 
established the conditions suitable to fertilise prosperity, and, as 
the seed was sown at the dawn of the industrial and manufac- 
turing era, it flourished amazingly, and the crop has been mani- 
fold. But, it has been wisely said, ‘there is no ideal unchanging 
policy for any country at all stages of its economic development ’ ; 
so while we insist that the Union shall be maintained inviolable 
in spirit, it does not follow that no modification can be allowed in 
clause or letter to meet changing circumstances or changing times. 

When the Union was made, Parliament had little to do 
beyond providing for the sovereign’s requirements and meeting 
the exigencies of war. There was no Empire to deal with. There 
was no local government and no social welfare legislation of any 
kind. Foreign policy was settled by ships of the line, or by 
cannonade and musket. Government of the people was simple, 
stern and quick. To-day, how different it all is: nothing can 
be done without much talking ; legislation takes months and 
months. A vast Empire exists with sister nations of co-equal 
independence and status. Many Crown Colonies are dotted over 
the world, all requiring careful consideration in Imperial work. 
Our foreign pulicy, with the complications of disarmament and 
war reparations, is difficult and pressing. Our trade and economic 
conditions generally are vastly complex, and call for immediate 
development and expansion. In 1705 the revenues of England 
were £5,700,000, and were appropriated in various ways for 
‘Her Majesty’s household, and the honour and dignity of the 
Crown.’ The English national debt was £{15,500,000. The Scottish 
revenue was {160,000, but there was no national debt beyond 
an obligation to redeem the capital stock of the ‘ Scotch Com- 
pany trading to Africa and the Indies.’ To-day the estimated 
revenue necessary for our joint national requirements totals 
the amazing sum of £793,942,000, and we have a national 
debt of £7,433,000,000. It is quite obvious that the legislative 
machinery that would work 200 years ago cannot and will not 
function properly to-day; and yet we are trying to employ 
it on the same old lines. Is it surprising that there is con- 
gestion of business? Is it a wonder that it took nine years to 
get the Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Act passed and six years to 
get a Scottish Education Act passed? Is it to be marvelled at 
that it is taking more than three years to get agricultural credit 
facilities (which were allowed to England) extended to Scotland ? 
Congestion of legislation at Westminster is fearful and unmanage- 
able. There is only one way to remedy matters, and that is to 
delegate business to local legislatures, leaving matters affecting 
the United Kingdom and Imperial and foreign policy to be dealt 
with by a joint Parliament at Westminster. 
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The aim of all reasonable men who favour self-government for 
Scotland is, as the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain so well described 
it, ‘. . . to get rid of everything in the Parliament at West- 
minster which is not absolutely essential to the security and 
integrity of the Empire. It is only in this way that we can 
relieve our overburdened Parliament of work which prevents it 
from giving due attention to Imperial affairs.’ There have been 
eighteen committees appointed by Parliament since Queen 
Victoria came to the throne, with precisely the same reference— 
namely, ‘To consider what changes in procedure might be 
adopted with the view of expediting the transaction of public 
business’ ; and the result of their labours has always been the 
same—nothing achieved beyond the curtailment of debate by 
such methods as ‘applying the closure’ and ‘the kangaroo,’ 
which things are the very negation of government by Parliament. 
Although practically every Prime Minister since the days of 
Gladstone has spoken in favour of some form of devolution, how 
is it that nothing has been done? The answer is that, since the 
Irish question of Home Rule became a bone of contention between 
the Radicals and Conservatives of the United Kingdom, it has 
been impossible to consider in any way devolution in favour of 
Scotland. But now the whole position has been altered, for we 
have given Home Rule to Ireland in two Parliaments, and there 
is no reason any longer why self-government should not be given 
to Scotland. In fact, there are to-day within the British Isles 
no less than five independent legislative assemblies: two in 
Ireland, one in the Isle of Man, one in the Channel Islands, and 
virtually one in London for England. It does not, therefore, 
appear consistent that Scotland should remain any longer the 
only country in the British Isles whose affairs are managed outside 
her own border. 

On the termination of the war a ‘ boom’ of nationalism swept 
over Europe, and it could hardly be expected that the Scottish 
spirit would not be stirred. So it happened that about four 
years ago a small body of enthusiasts decided to form a new 
party—or rather, an amalgamation of small existing groups 
—into the Scottish Nationalist Party. In their early days 
the Nationalists were largely swayed by idealism. Novelists, 
essayists and poets, rather than business men, were found in 
their ranks. Hence the insistence on such terms as ‘ sovereign 
power’ and ‘independence,’ without much consideration as 
to what these ideals meant or how they were to be attained. 
Other extravagances, such as ‘ separation from England,’ ‘ kilted 
sailors in Scottish ships,’ and ‘ Gaelic-speaking ambassadors,’ got 
mixed up with their Utopian ideals, and certainly put off much 
support which the party’s energy and enterprise would otherwise 
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have obtained. To-day the national spirit is sponsored by 
another ‘ Scottish Party ’ based on principles moderate, reasonable, 
and free from all ‘ hatred of England.’ There is no suggestion in 
the policy of this party of ‘separation,’ or of the erection of 
tariff barriers at Carlisle. The platform upon which this ‘ Scottish 
Party’ bases its claims for self-government has been succinctly 
stated in a memorandum which was circulated at a largely 
attended and influential Conference in Glasgow last September : 


I, The Committee recommend that the Government be asked to intro- 
duce and pass, within the lifetime of the present Parliament, a Self- 
Government Bill for Scotland which shall be based on the following 
principles :— 

(1) That a Parliament shall be set up in Scotland which shall be the 

final legislative authority on Scottish affairs. 

(2) That the powers of the Scottish Parliament shall apply to all 
matters not expressly reserved to the present Parliament or to 
any future body which may be established for dealing with some 
or all of the reserved matters. 

(3) That the Executive Power of Scotland shall remain vested in His 
Majesty the King. ; 

(4) That the powers of the Scottish Parliament shall include the 
control of Finance and Taxation subject to (a) what may here- 
after be decided with regard to Customs and Excise, (b) a con- 
tribution by Scotland for her proportion of Imperial Expenditure. 

(5) That the said Bill shall contain provisions regulating the mode of 
election to the first Scottish Parliament and fixing the number 
and size of constituencies for that purpose. 

(6) That the representation of Peers of Scotland in the House of 
Lords shall remain as at present until that Chamber shall be 
reformed. 

(7) That the present representation of Scotland in the House of 
Commons shall continue for Imperial affairs until such time as a 
Council of the United Kingdom or a Council of the Empire shall 
be established. 

(8) That the matters to be reserved to the present Parliament or any 
future body in place thereof shall be as follows :— 

(a2) Crown—Succession to the Crown. 

(0) Peace and War. 

(c) Defence Forces. 

(d) Foreign Affairs. 

(e) Dominion, Colonial and Oversea Affairs, excepting questions 
relating to (a) Immigration into or Deportation from Scot- 
land, (b) Reciprocal rights and obligations of Scottish nationals 
and the people of the Dominions and Colonies, and (c) Ques- 
tions of domicile. 

(f) Such other matters as shall be reserved by joint arrangement 
between the two Parliaments. 

(9) Finality of the Supreme Courts of Scotland. 

(10) Any constitutional questions which may arise shall be determined 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
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(11) That a Statutory Commission on which Scotland shall have a 
representation of not less than one half shall be set up to determine 
(a) How Customs and Excise can best be dealt with having 
regard to Scottish interests and without involving a Customs 
Barrier between Scotland, England and Wales, and Northern 
Ireland, with power to the Commission to set up a Customs 
Union. 
(6) The method of Scottish contributions to the Imperial Expendi- 
ture, with power to the Commission to set up a joint Treasury 
Committee. 


From this it will be seen that, while the Scottish people seek 
the right to manage what are purely their own domestic affairs 
with final powers, there is no intention whatever to interfere 
with present arrangements at Westminster as regards Imperial 
and foreign policy. At first sight some people might feel inclined 
to question the Scottish representatives remaining at West- 
minster, but on mature reflection it will be observed that this is 
in keeping with the policy followed by Northern Ireland (Ulster), 
under which thirteen of their members sit at Westminster. 
Furthermore, Scotland contributes about {25,000,000 towards 
Imperial services (excluding Scottish services), and it seems only 
right she should possess some representation at the seat of 
expenditure. Ifthe result of granting self-government to Scotland 
should be that a similar privilege be granted to Wales, and that a 
federal system embracing all the States of the United Kingdom 
should follow, an opportunity would then arise to consider a 
readjustment of local representation in the central body. 

It has been sometimes suggested that control of Scottish legis- 
lation could be obtained without the elaboration of a complete 
parliamentary system, but the only definite alternatives so far put 
forward are two: (a) An extension of the powers of the present 
Private Bill Procedure Act, or the powers of the existing Scottish 
Parliamentary Grand Committee, so that Scottish Bills could be 
examined and agreed upon in Scotland. But it has never been 
stated whether final powers in favour of these bodies for passing 
such approved legislation into law are intended. On the contrary, 
it has been hinted that the approved measures would be taken 
down to the House of Commons for third reading and for sending 
up to the Lords. This would never do. It would mean that 
Scottish opinion duly arrived at in Scotland would have to be 
submitted for the approval of English and Welsh members of 
Parliament, who would net have heard the preliminary debates 
on a Bill, and few of whom would be conversant with the details 
or circumstances of the measure. It would place both the Scottish 
and English representatives in a most improper and undignified 
position. Furthermore, supposing a difference of opinion arose, and 
that the English members disapproved of the Scottish proposals, 
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what then? Would the Scottish opinion, duly arrived at in the 
north after mature consideration, be set aside? If so, this would 
certainly make for trouble. The ‘ Scottish Party’ declare, as a 
basic principle of their policy, that, whatever legislative pro- 
cedure be adopted, it shall provide final powers for determining 
Scottish domestic legislation, in Scotland, by Scottish authority. 

As regards the other alternative, (b). It has been proposed to 
increase the Scottish Office staff in Edinburgh either by appointing 
an additional Under-Secretary of State, or by appointing more 
officials, or even by moving north the whole of the Scottish 
Office, now quartered at Dover House, in London. The objec- 
tion to this idea is that it would not give the Scottish people 
one word more say in the administration of their affairs. It 
would really mean more ‘ bureaucracy,’ and increasing ‘ bureau- 
cracy’ is the curse of the present-day system of government. 
The Scottish people are great believers in democratic rule ; that 
is, they hold fast to the principle that after free debate the will 
of the majority shall prevail, and therefore they want ‘a floor’ 
over which they can debate their legislative proposals ; and they 
also desire their administrators to be directly responsible to the 
representatives of Scottish electors, in the same way that in 
Ulster, the Free State, the Isle of Man, the Channel Islands, and 
in England the administrators are responsible to the representa- 
tives of their nationals. At present the Secretary of State for 
Scotland is in charge of some eighteen departments, and he 
answers in the House of Commons to the 531 English, Welsh, and 
Ulster members rather than to the seventy-four Scottish members. 
Therefore the ‘ Scottish Party ’ declare a second basic principle, 
which is to the effect that no change will be satisfactory which 
does not guarantee to Scottish people the full right to govern 
themselves with an administration directly responsible to the 
representatives of Scottish electors. 

The third basic principle for self-government laid down by 
the ‘ Scottish Party’ is that there shall be a Scottish Treasury in 
control of Scottish taxation and finance. There can be no 
government without this. While many financial schemes have 
been put forward, the prevailing suggestion is that of a trial 
budget on the lines of the recommendation of the Chalmers Com- 
mittee of Mr. Speaker Lowther’s Conference on Devolution, 1920. 
Here it was suggested that the tax revenue from excise duties 
and certain other sources arising within the national territory 
should be collected and retained by a Scottish Treasury. These 
special revenues were to be divided under seven heads : 

1. Liquor Licences. 

2. Establishment Licences (including such things as carriages, motors, 
guns, game, dog, servants’ licences). 
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. Traders’ Licences (auctioneers, hawkers, pawnbrokers, etc.). 
. Entertainments Duty. 
. Inhabited House Duty. 
. Land Values Duty. 
7. Death Duties. 


And there might be added other new duties imposed since 1920. 
In so far as these total revenues fall short of Scottish expenditure, 
the deficiency could be made good by an equivalent grant-in-aid 
from the Joint Treasury Board of so many pence in the pound, 
derived from the income tax, surtax, and customs duties held by 
them, to which Scottish taxpayers have contributed. The Com- 
mittee then suggested that this scheme might be tried for a 
period of five years, and then reviewed according to the light of 
experience. It would be understood, of course, that all present 
block grants and doles would cease. The free balance of the 
Scottish-contributed income tax, surtax, and customs duties 
would continue to be held by the Joint Treasury Board and 
would represent the Scottish contribution to Imperial expenditure. 
It is quite possible some amendment or adjustment might be 
desirable by reason of the changes that have taken place since 
1920, but until this scheme has been shown incapable of adjust- 
ment or wholly impracticable the ‘Scottish Party’ do not feel 
called upon to produce an alternative. 

A good deal of argument has been put forward to show that if 
Scotland depended upon her own finances she would be a heavy 
loser, for Sir Robert Horne and others have declared that in the 
matter of education and road grants, Scotland receives a higher 
rate than England, and more than her fair share. Quite apart 
from the question whether it is dignified or fitting for Scotland 
to play the part of a mendicant people, these statements of gains 
and losses are not convincing. It is a well-known axiom that 
the mere statement of a level rate of tax, or a level rate of grant, 
is no criterion of equality of burden. What has to be ascertained, 
of course, is the relative taxable capacity of the peoples, and what 
ratio the impositions bear to their relative taxable capacities. 
Without this information the mere quotation of a level rate of 
taxation is valueless. Again, it is misleading to pick out one or 
two particular headings and show advantages gained under them. 
What about other headings? If we allow that Scotland has an 
advantage under education and roads, we can say, on the other 
hand, she certainly suffers loss under sugar-beet. In the United 
Kingdom last year we were taxed close on £6,000,000 for sugar- 
beet subsidies. Had Scotland received back the usual Goschen 
formula of eleven-eightieths there would have been expended in 
Scotland about £800,000, but instead of that only £5000 was 
received. Again, we were taxed in the United Kingdom 
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£110,000,000 for the Navy, Army, and Air Force. Assuming one- 
third of this was expended overseas, then there should have been 
spent in Scotland from the remainder, on the eleven-eightieths 
basis, nearly £10,000,000, but nothing like this amount of money 
came back north of the Border. So also in the wheat quota ; 
England received payments greatly in excess of anything received 
by Scotland. It may therefore well be that what seems an 
‘advantage’ under education and roads is really nothing more 
than equity and justice in respect of losses sustained under other 
headings. The fact is that no comparative figures can be worth 
anything at all unless they show the taxation raised under 
different headings of national service and the proportion that is 
returned and spent in the respective countries. The prevalent 
feeling is that, with the drift of industry to the south, the English 
taxable capacity has been growing, while the Scottish taxable 
capacity has been dwindling, and that consequently the financial 
burden is pressing more heavily in the north than in the south. 
One of the main points advocated in favour of self-government 
is that it will enable a local Parliament to give much more close 
attention to industrial and agricultural development than at 
present. The Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, said very 
truly in the debate on the Address: ‘If you are genuinely 
interested in the unemployed, you have to face the question of 
how to produce legislation and create conditions which will solve 
their problem.’ It is not so much what is done in the House of 
Commons that disturbs us as what is left undone. We have 
an urgent necessity for intensive industrial development. More 
might be done by the Government to promote the economic 
treatment of Scottish coal. Something more might be done to 
eliminate wasteful competition between the railways in Scotland. 
Transport facilities among the islands and in the Highlands 
might be greatly improved. The fishing industry might be 
better protected from foreign trawling. More people could be 
provided for on the land. All trouble about deer damage might 
be settled. Agricultural credit could be arranged. Housing 
could be improved and encouraged ; afforestation greatly de- 
veloped ; marketing and grading of produce could be pushed on 
with much more vigour, and general research for new industries 
initiated. We require a Scottish policy, but we will never get 
this until we are able to attract the best brains and the most 
efficient men to give their services to the country. As things are 
now, Parliament requires about nine months’ residence in London, 
and there are very few men in active public life or business in 
Scotland who can afford to leave their homes and enterprises and 
dwell in the south for such a long period. The sessions of a 
Scottish Parliament would be short, because business would be 
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taken every day consecutively, and probably for most of the day. 
In the Irish Free State, Parliament sat last year for only fifty-nine 
days and dealt fully with fifty-four Bills, enacting thirty-five of 
them. There would be little likelihood of a Scottish Parliament 
sitting much longer, or for more than three months at the most in 
a session. 

The late Lord Bryce put the case well when he wrote of 
America: ‘ That a country where each local body in its own 
local area looks after the objects of common concern, raising and 
administering such funds as are needed, and is interfered with as 
little as possible by any external power, comes nearest to the ideal 
of a truly free people.’ One objection frequently urged against 
a Scottish Parliament is that, since the major voting power is in 
Glasgow and Lanarkshire, it would place the House under the 
heel of Irish and ‘ Bolshevist ’ domination, for it is said that 
Irish and Clydeside firebrands are strongly represented in this 
area. Allowing for some exaggeration, it is not likely that the 
Irish element represents more than about 10 per cent. of the 
electorate, and it is difficult to imagine how ‘ the tail could wag 
the dog.’ In any case, if a Scottish Parliament be established, 
there would have to be some increase of members, and some 
redistribution of seats. It is likely that a better balance in the 
electorate would be established between town and country, and 
that some consideration would be given to geographical area as 
well as to numbers. One thing is plain—that if there be any 
danger from the Irish element, it has grown up under the exist- 
ing system, and it cannot well be altered. For purposes of 
immigration the United Kingdom is treated as one area, and no 
distinction can be drawn between one part of the country and 
another. But let self-government be granted to Scotland, and 
she at once automatically obtains the power of a State to control 
both immigration and emigration in the interest of her nationals. 
It would certainly be advisable that in the qualifications for 
franchise, poor law, and unemployment relief, the treatment of 
non-nationals should be based on a strictly reciprocal basis with 
that accorded to Scotsmen in neighbouring States. 

It is frequently urged that if Scotland obtains self-government 
she will sacrifice her position in the Empire, and that it would be 
a retrograde step in her history. This is a shallow argument, and 
misinterprets the fact that Scotland as a nation has never figured 
in Imperial history since the Union of 1707. Scotsmen as indi- 
viduals have performed wonders the whole world over. As 
individuals they have been prime ministers, ambassadors, 
commanders-in-chief, pioneers and merchant princes, but as a 
nation Scotland has never yet figured for the simple reason that 
she has never possessed a parliamentary Constitution. If Scotland 
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obtains self-government, and has ‘ the three estates of the realm’ 
set up once again within her borders, then for the first time in 
modern history she will be able to play her part with pride as an 
Empire-builder enveloped in the robe of nationality. The step 
will not be retrogade ; it will be an advance. As self-government 
would apply purely to domestic affairs, it would not weaken the 
United Kingdom. It would strengthen it. Out of plurality will 
come a unity greater than ever before, and the freedom given for 
self-expression will be in keeping with the spirit which has proved 
so successful and binding throughout the whole British Empire. 


MONTROSE. 





THE CRISIS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


SouTH AFRICA writes its history in crises. Its political life is a 
long wrangle broken by occasional explosions. In a country 
with two white races, two official languages, two capitals, and 
two flags, there are always powerful influences against any 
innovation, and when a change does come it is apt to be in the 
nature of an explosion. Roy Campbell, one of its few poets, 
wrote of South Africa as 


Renowned, both far and wide, 
For politics and little else beside, 


which, if it does not do the country justice, at least emphasises 
the persistence of its party struggle. 

Still one more crisis is disturbing the Union. In the space 
of a few days a Cabinet which vowed it would never leave the gold 
standard has abandoned it. The kaleidoscope of parties is 
assuming new shapes. A Government which has been firmly 
entrenched for eight years stands in danger of early defeat. The 
economic basis of the Union has been altered; and the mining 
industry, which has given the world over {£1,200,000,000 of gold, 
and still produces it at the rate of £50,000,000 a year, has attained 
a position more in keeping with its value to the country. What 
is more important, the upheaval weakens the exclusive and 
isolated Afrikanderism which General Hertzog has fostered for 
two decades, and encourages a better national spirit and a sounder 
appreciation of the value of closer association with the British 
Commonwealth. 

On the surface it was a curious one-man crisis. Mr. Justice 
Tielman Roos suddenly descended from the Appeal Court bench 
and announced his intention of re-entering the political sphere, and 
in the twinkling of an eye the whole situation was changed. But 
though Mr. Roos fired the mine, it was only because the conditions 
had gradually become conducive to an explosion. To explain 
the political significance of the upheaval, and also the personal 
element which adds to its piquancy, one must take a bird’s-eye 
view of South African history in the twentieth century. In 
those distant days before the Boer War, there practised law in 
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the Pretoria of Paul Kruger’s time, two young barristers belonging 
to Dutch families in the Cape. Jan Christiaan Smuts had com- 
pleted his studies at Cambridge, while James Barry Munnik 
Hertzog, who was four years his senior, had intentionally avoided 
England and taken his legal degree at Amsterdam. Both their 
careers were cut short by the Boer War, from which they emerged 
as generals with a reputation as guerilla leaders. Both turned to 
the political organisation of their people in readiness for the 
granting of responsible government, and they were both in the 
Colonial Ministries that preceded the formation of the Union. 
But even then their paths were beginning to diverge. In the 
Transvaal, Smuts was the chief colleague of the conciliatory 
Louis Botha; while Hertzog pursued a more racial and anti- 
British course in the Orange Free State. 

In 1910 it fell to Botha’s lot to form the first Cabinet of a 
united South Africa. It was with reluctance that he took into 
. it the now rather notorious Hertzog, whose reputation as a racial 
firebrand was an obstacle to the co-operation of British and 
Dutch, which was the basis of the Botha-Smuts policy. His 
hesitation was justified by events. Hertzog soon began to preach 
a gospel of aggressive Afrikanderism which split the Government, 
and in December 1912, when Hertzog refused to resign, Botha 
resigned instead for the express purpose of getting rid of him. 
A section of the Dutch in Pretoria held a meeting to protest 
against the ejection of Hertzog from the Ministry, and there 
presided over it the third figure in the drama of twenty years later, 
one Tielman Johannes de Villiers Roos, another of the young Cape 
Afrikanders who were seeking their fortune in the golden North. 
A man of thirty-three, who had already won some reputation as an 
advocate, Roos seen revealed himself as a vigorous and astute 
politician. Hertzog, despite his activity, was a student and a 
dreamer rather than a politician, and he owed much to the efforts 
of Roos. A National Party was launched in opposition to the 
South African Party led by Botha and Smuts. Roos was the 
leader of the Transvaal section of it. Year in and year out he 
stumped the dorps and the farms preaching the new faith of 
Hertzogism with a fervency that made many converts. In due 
season he was called the Lion of the North and ‘ the father of the 
Independence movement.’ 

For twelve years the Hertzogites wandered in the wilder- 
ness of political opposition. Their leader preached an extreme 
Afrikanderism, and Roos always tried to go one better than his 
chief. Through the dust of industrial strife, and the black years 
of the Great War and the Rebellion, the new faith of Hertzogism 
made converts among the Dutch. Roos ‘ gingered up’ the faction 
with outbursts of republicanism and secessionism and a wonderful 
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assortment of anti-British attacks. He seemed always to be, as 
Melbourne said of Lord John Russell, ‘ teeming with some damned 
imprudence or other.’ 

The bitter years when son turned against father, and brother 
was estranged from brother, drove Botha to an early grave, and 
Smuts, who had been the chief force behind him, became Prime 
Minister and the head of the South African Party ; and the long 
wrangle of South African politics went on in the same old way. 
The astute Roos at last engineered a pact with the Labour Party, 
and finally in 1924 Hertzog stepped back into the Council Chamber 
at Union Buildings from which he had been ejected twelve years 
before. He was now Prime Minister, and his right-hand man was 
Tielman Roos. But as Hertzog’s party enjoyed the promised 
land of office, the team spirit which had carried them to victory 
began to fade. Roos developed a Chamberlain-like love of ‘ un- 
authorised programmes,’ The intrigues of rivals anxious to 
play the part of Elisha to Hertzog’s Elijah created dissensions 
behind the scenes. After the 1929 General Election, which gave 
Hertzog a second term of office, Roos, whose health had become 
indifferent, withdrew from the political sphere and sought the 
honourable seclusion of the Appeal Court bench. Without him, 
Hertzog and his followers marched on into the gathering gloom 
of world depression. Havenga, the Surplus King of the first 
lustrum of the Nationalist-Labour régime, drifted into budget 
deficits and unpopular measures of retrenchment and new taxa- 
tion. And then as an antidote to growing discontent Hertzog 
and his followers magnified the racial issue. South Africa is not, 
and never has been, British in the sense in which the term is 
applied to Australasia and Canada. The Dutch have always 
formed the majority of the population, and if all the Dutch can 
be driven into one party kraal they can elect the Government. 
The Hertzogites strove to make the racial issue overshadow the 
economic. They insisted that Afrikanderdom was in danger. 
Imperialists and jingoes were said to be lurking in the background 
of Smuts and the South African Party, awaiting an opportunity 
of destroying Afrikander culture and language. White South 
Africa was discovered to be in peril. Its independence was to 
be wrested from it. Stories were told to the backveld Dutch 
that were enough, in Canning’s words, ‘to make your blood 
curdle, your hair stand on end, and your silver turn black in 
your pocket.’ Racial feeling ran higher than it had done for 
years. 

Such was the situation in September 1931 when Great Britain 
went off the gold standard, and incidentally introduced a new 
factor into South African politics. With the Hertzogites it is 
generally enough for England to do something to persuade them 
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to do exactly the opposite. Where the English are concerned it 
can, as a rule, be said of the Nationalists that 


So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong. 


So when Britain went off gold the Hertzog Government resolved 
to remain on it, even though the economic heavens fell. Ministers 
swore again and again that never, never would they desert the 
gold standard. But a great many people in South Africa were 
convinced that the Union could not long remain on the gold 
standard after its best customer had gone off it. When, therefore, 
there was a fall in sterling, they transferred money to London to 
await the day when the Union would go off gold and they would 
be able to get it back again with a handsome profit. It is esti- 
mated that, despite the restrictions imposed by the banks, at 
least {18,000,000 left the country. Smuts had from the first 
pronounced in favour of linking up with sterling, but Hertzog 
sneered at his advice. Talking much of ‘ economic independence,’ 
and threatening a new South African coinage, he made desperate 
efforts to adjust the Union’s financial arrangements to a pound 
standing 30 per cent. higher than the British pound. His Govern- 
ment spent many millions on an elaborate system of subsidies for 
agricultural exports, and also levied special duties on imports to 
balance the high rates of exchange. The strict discipline of the 
Nationalists maintained a small majority in Parliament, but 
there was evidence that the popularity of the Government was 
waning, and even in the Dutch backveld there were murmurings 
that the farmers were being ruined. The voices of the contro- 
versialists rose ever higher, but a position of stalemate was 
reached. It seemed that the repeated assurances of the Govern- 
ment that the Union could, and would, remain on the gold standard 
indefinitely would be fulfilled. 

Then out of the blue came the one-time Lion of the North. 
Just before Christmas Tielman Roos resigned from the bench and 
announced his intention of re-entering politics. It was a curious 
and dramatic ‘come back.’ Roos still insisted that he was a 
Nationalist ; but he was plainly in the mood in which John 
Bright wrote in his diary : ‘ I cannot and will not be in Parliament 
a mere joint of a Whig tail.’ Moreover, his manifesto declaring 
that a coalition Government was necessary, and that the Union 
currency ought to be devalued, was diametrically opposed to the 
policy of his nominal party leaders. In his speeches he insisted 
that he must be the head of a coalition Ministry. As he had not 
consulted the Smuts party, and did not seem to have more than 
two or three parliamentary supporters among the Nationalists, 
this was rather comic opera politics for a solitary individual. But 
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the effect of his reappearance was remarkable. The public 
jumped to the conclusion either that the Government would 
resign, or that Roos’s influence would bring about its defeat 
when Parliament met, and that therefore South Africa must very 
soon go off the gold standard. Ina day or two another £3,000,000 
of South African money was sent oversea, and people who could 
not buy exchange began to demand gold for their Reserve Bank 
notes with the intention of hoarding it until it appreciated in 
value. In the face of this movement the Government suddenly 
threw in its hand. It abandoned the gold standard and left the 
South African pound to find its own level. It might have been 
said of Hertzog’s gold policy, as it was of Gladstone’s 1860 Budget, 
that it collapsed ‘ more suddenly and completely than anything 
since Jonah’s gourd.’ The Government simply left the Union’s 
pound in the air. Fortunately, the commercial banks, with the 
co-operation of the very efficiently managed and level-headed 
gold-mining industry, made adequate exchange arrangements on 
a basis that placed the South African pound only slightly above 
sterling. 

The gold standard has gone in South Africa ; but the political 
crisis remains. The former idol of aggressive Afrikanderism 
has condemned the latter-day development of its policy. He 
denounces racialism, and practically repudiates the gospel 
recently preached by Hertzog. With such a lead from one of the 
former high priests of the faith there are signs of a widespread 
reaction against the National Party. Roos entered a Cave of 
Adullam, ‘ and everyone that was discontented gathered them- 
selves unto him, and he became a captain over them.’ Labour 
men without a shepherd, and Nationalists disgruntled because 
there were not enough ‘ jobs for pals’ to go round, reveal a disposi- 
tion to seek the new retreat. The Government has been badly 
shaken, and beyond ‘ smelling out ’ potential traitors it does not 
seem to know quite what to do. But the Nationalists believe 
they can still command a small majority in Parliament, and one 
may say of them, as Disraeli wrote of the Whigs in 1841, ‘ their 
feebleness is of so vigorous a character that I doubt not they will 
still totter on.’ But the confusion into which the Nationalist 
ranks have been thrown will probably be only momentary. 
General Hertzog is not the man to go down without fighting. 
Already he has denounced the crisis as being due to treason. 


The enemies of our country and our people are for the moment 
triumphant [he declares]. Organised finance, supported by Afrikander 
treason, has forced South Africa off the gold standard. The deep wound 
of national humiliation, of national dishonour and material ruin, which has 
thus been caused to our country and people by malicious conspiracy and 
treason, will create in more than one of us a feeling of doubt, if not of 
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despair, in the future of our people. Such doubt, which is the result only 
of a temporary frame of mind caused by grave disappointment, however, 
is devoid of all grounds for justification ; and notwithstanding the setback 
which so maliciously has been given to Afrikanderdom, our people will, 
true to itself and its part, triumphantly gain its object and fulfil its high 
calling. 
In this mood he will meet Parliament. Whether he can be 
defeated there depends upon the number of Nationalist members 
who are prepared to vote against him, or to abstain from voting 
in a critical division. The Nationalist leaders will bring immense 
pressure to bear upon their men to keep them loyal. It is not 
unlikely that they will be able todo so. The present Parliament 
will expire by the efflux of time about the middle of 1934. Although 
Hertzog has allowed to be done what he vowed again and again 
he would never do, he has no intention of going off the office 
standard. He will cling to power in the hope that time will show 
that going off gold is not as advantageous a measure as it has been 
represented to be, and also in the expectation that an improve- 
ment in world economic conditions will begin before he has to go 
to the country. At the same time a desperate effort will be made 
to persuade Afrikanders, whether of Dutch or British descent, that 
their independence and their well-being have been undermined 
by capitalists and jingoes. A somewhat narrow nationalism is 
inherent in most South Africans. Two centuries ago it made the 
early Dutch farmers hostile to their Dutch governors at Cape- 
town, and in more recent times it has stirred up British South 
Africans in Natal and Rhodesia against decisions arrived at in 
London. No one can play more skilfully upon this sentiment 
than Hertzog. For years it was his chief political stock-in-trade. 
That the crisis was really brought about by oversea financiers will 
be his cry in the bitter controversy that liesahead. Yet even here 
Roos’s protest against racialism may have some effect. It has been 
welcomed by a great many people in South Africa in a manner 
which even the most fiery partisans can hardly ignore. The 
Hertzogites will continue to preach Afrikanderism, but it is not 
unlikely that they will broaden the basis of their appeal, if only 
in the hope of securing some support from English-speaking 
people who favoured the gold standard. Less may be heard in 
future of Our People. 

Still the position of the Nationalist Government is very 
insecure. It is admitted in the Union official Year Book that at 
the last General Election there were 156,398 votes recorded for the 
South African Party candidates, against 144,907 cast for the 
National Party candidates. In South Africa, as in Canada and 
Australia, the composition of the elected chamber is not always 
an accurate reflection of the polling-booths. The Smuts party is 
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stronger than it has been for a good many years. In the ordinary 
course the swing of the pendulum would favour it at the next 
election, without what is likely to be the deciding factor of the 
economic position. Few Governments survive bad times. South 
Africa, hard hit by retrenchment, low prices, and restricted trade, 
is in the mood to listen to the old cry which somebody said was 
the only one needed at an election : ‘ That damned Government !’ 
Thus the new crisis may ultimately bring about the defeat of the 
narrow and isolationist Afrikanderism, with its hankering for 
republicanism and secession, and take South Africa back to a 
policy of more sympathetic co-operation with the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. If that is the sequel, then Tielman Roos’s 
historic sortie from the Appellate Court will not have been made 
in vain, quite apart from its effect upon the currency policy of the 
country. 
L. E. NEAME. 
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REFLECTIONS ON FRANCE 


A MILD note of optimism is being sounded at the present moment 
in many countries. The year 1933, so it is asserted, will bring 
the world in general, and each country in particular, a cure for at 
least some of its evils. Even Germany, since the formation of 
the Schleicher Government, appears to feel slightly less depressed 
than she has been of late, although the situation there still 
remains serious. It is not altogether surprising that this revival 
of optimism in other countries—and only time can show how far 
it is justified—is conspicuous by its absence in France. The 
French certainly have every reason to consider the outlook for 
1933 a gloomy one. First of all there is the unbalanced budget, 
with a deficit of some ten milliard francs (over {80,000,000 at par) 
and the urgent necessity for providing the empty Treasury with 
funds. Then there is the War Debts deadlock, to which must be 
added the increasing fear of Germany, now free of her reparation 
payments, where reaction and militarism have triumphed over 
an impotent and inefficient democracy. A number of vital 
issues both in foreign and domestic politics demands a speedy 
solution. Yet the political imbroglio is such that the chances 
of a strong and stable Government appear somewhat remote. 
And last but not least there is the world crisis, of which France is 
only now beginning to feel the full severity—very much later 
than most other countries, and at a moment when some of them 
perhaps have actually seen the worst. 

The budgetary situation is due partly to world conditions, 
which have brought about an enormous shrinkage in tax receipts 
in every country, and partly to the financial profligacy of the 
State, which has proved unwilling or unable to cut down expendi- 
ture. Now, it is a truism almost worthy of the proverbial 
Monsieur de la Palisse that, apart from bankruptcy, only three 
courses are open to a country with an unbalanced budget and 
with a deficit of such dimensions. The first is a drastic cutting 
down of expenditure and the imposition of new taxes; the 
second is borrowing ; and the third is inflation. Although the 
first of these alternatives would appear to be the normal one, it 
is most unpopular. Nobody is willing to agree to a reduction of 
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expenditure, and certainly nobody wishes to add to the already 
extremely heavy burden of taxation. The dangers of the present 
huge deficit, it is argued, are exaggerated, and the country can 
afford to wait till there is a general revival in world economic 
conditions, when this matter will adjust itself. But in that case 
the State would have to resort to the second alternative—namely, 
to borrowing the funds that will keep it going until the expected 
improvement takes place. The protagonists of that solution— 
a lottery loan, incidentally, is one of its many varieties—fail, 
however, to show how the money is to be raised. Capitalists— 
big or small, French or foreign—do not appear inclined to lend 
their money to the State at the present moment, and in this 
connexion it should be remembered that two big colonial loans 
have recently failed. Neither the Algerian nor the Moroccan 
loan could be placed in France despite the over-abundance of 
cheap and liquid money in that country. Furthermore, it should 
be borne in mind that the present Chamber of Deputies is a 
chamber of the Left, and that the Left has always been opposed 
to borrowing as a means of balancing the budget. It is hardly 
conceivable that deputies of this Left would now adopt a method 
they so bitterly fought when it was used by the reactionary 
‘ Bloc National ’ or by Monsieur Tardieu. 

The remaining alternative is inflation. That, of course, 
removes the need of an appeal to the public in any shape or form 
and for a short period provides the illusion of a successful remedy. 
But all countries that have been through the havoc of inflation 
within a bare decade since the present crisis are afraid of the very 
word. It has become a bogey, and the suggestion that moderate 
inflation could be used to a good purpose, that it could be kept 
under control and be stopped at a given moment, fails to con- 
vince. The danger is that, once it is started, it is bound to get 
out of hand; it is bound to slip away and to bring about ulti- 
mately the complete devalorisation of the country’s currency, 
and finally bankruptcy. If Germany or France were to inflate 
to-day there would immediately result an unprecedented panic ; 
those who remember the loss of their fortunes under the previous 
experiment would hasten to avoid its repetition, and there would 
be a panic flight from the currency. No political party is blind 
enough not to realise that. Consequently it may be assumed 
that no French Government will deliberately use inflation as a 
means of providing what can only be a temporary solution of its 
financial problem. In this connexion it should be mentioned that 
the gold reserves of the Banque de France, which had already 
grown by fourteen and a half milliard francs in 1931, increased 
practically as much again in 1932, having passed from 68,863 
million francs in December 1931 to the huge figure of 83,269 
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millions in December 1932. But whereas in 1931 the increase in 
the bank’s gold reserve was mainly due to the repatriation of 
French funds from abroad and the influx of foreign deposits, in 
1932 it was the result of the gradual transformation by the 
Banque de France of its own foreign currency holdings into francs. 
As a result of all this absorption of gold the cover of the note 
issue has actually reached the hitherto unprecedented figure of 
more than 100 per cent. It will be seen from this that inflation 
could only be brought about as the result of completely abnormal 
political circumstances, and by purely artificial means—an event 
which appears as yet unlikely. 

But if all three solutions are rejected, if it is to be neither the 
reduction of expenditure and the introduction of new taxes, nor 
borrowing, nor inflation, there remains only the fourth possibility, 
which is bankruptcy, politely called repudiation. It is the duty 
of the Government—of any Government, in fact—to make that 
quite clear to the people ; to make them realise how grave the 
situation really is. And in commenting on the formation of the 
Paul-Boncour Government a leading French financial paper quite 
rightly suggested that the new Cabinet should be one of ‘ public 
confession’ and that Monsieur Chéron, the Finance Minister, 
should be in charge of this painful process. The appointment of 
this particular politician to the Ministry of Finance was in many 
ways symbolic, for he had held the same office on a previous 
occasion when the Treasury was filled to overflowing as a result 
of Monsieur Poincaré’s great work of reconstruction. Monsieur 
Chéron, a cautious and shrewd man from the north, staunchly 
defended the funds of the Treasury against all encroachments of 
the less thrifty parliamentarians, whose delusions about prosperity 
he did not share, and he was overthrown in 1930. His various 
successors soon allowed the huge reserves of the State to vanish, 
and pursued a half-hearted policy that was doomed to failure. 
In the words of the same French paper, ‘ such was often the fate 
of French politics during the last few years. Either things were 
done too late ; or else they were left only half-finished.’ 

The recent return of Monsieur Chéron to the Ministry of 
Finance was therefore interpreted as a first step towards the 
resumption of a practical and constructive administration of the 
nation’s financial affairs. And indeed the new Minister lost no 
time. Appointed barely a few days before Christmas, he imme- 
diately invited the country’s greatest—and incidentally also most 
orthodox—economic experts to advise him on the best means of 
solving the main problem, of balancing the budget. Complete 
secrecy surrounded these experts’ deliberations. Finally a plan, 
recommending a more than drastic reduction of expenditure and 
heavy fresh taxes, was submitted by them to the Minister, and 
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he in turn put it before the Cabinet. He identified himself 
entirely with the plan of his experts, and took up an uncom- 
promising attitude. Not without difficulty, he obtained the 
unanimous support of the other Ministers, and his Finance Bill 
at the time of writing had already reached the Finance Com- 
mittees of the Senate and the Chamber. This Bill, which meets 
a deficit of ten milliard francs half by fresh taxation and half by 
economies, raises a far greater issue than that of the budget only. 
The whole of France’s credit is concerned, perhaps even her 
present political structure. Financial reconstruction is, after 
all, fairly simple from a purely technical point of view. But 
the political difficulties that stand in the way of its successful 
realisation are complex and innumerable. A heated debate is 
bound to take place in the Chamber, and in all probability the 
Government will have been defeated by the time this article 
appears in print. 

All prognostications on what will follow the defeat of Monsieur 
Paul-Boncour’s much harassed Government are naturally to a 
great extent pure guess-work. The situation is so complicated 
that nothing appears impossible. Yet the reader will perhaps 
remember that in an article on ‘ France after the Elections,’ 
which appeared in the June 1932 issue of this Review, I ventured 
to emphasise a certain evolutionary process that has followed 
almost every one of the sixteen elections held since the Third 
Republic was established. As I then pointed out, the 
Continuous re-grouping within the Chamber has usually brought about 
the result that a Left majority is rapidly transformed into a Centre coalition 
with leanings towards the Left, then into a purely Centre Government, 
and finally into coalition of the Centre with the Right, with the former 
Left majority split up and in opposition. And at the following election 
the pendulum once again swings to the Left. 


In the light of this tendency there would be nothing new or 
unusual in the fall of Monsieur Herriot’s Government in mid- 
December 1932, or in the almost unavoidable defeat of his 
successor, Monsieur Paul-Boncour. The really significant thing 
is not so much the actual fact of the Chamber of Deputies voting 
against the Government as the reasons for its behaving as it did. 
And here it is necessary to leave the budgetary crisis and to turn 
to the vexed problem of War Debts and Reparations. 

The very emphatic refusal of the Chamber to pay the War 
Debt instalment due to the United States on December 15, and 
the resignation of Monsieur Herriot’s Government that came as a 
result of it, deserve careful study. It is important to remember 
that, in spite of the bitter attacks of the Right, with which 
M. Herriot’s Government had had to deal since its formation in 
the summer of 1932, his Administration could still rely on a fairly 
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long lease of life. It was threatened neither in its domestic nor 
in its foreign policies with any immediate dangers. In fact, like 
most other Governments at the present day, it could have gone 
on ‘ muddling through ’ for quite a while. The present problems 
and difficulties were there, of course, but somehow their solution 
did not seem so terribly pressing, and after Lausanne it actually 
seemed as if at least a part of them would solve themselves. 
There can be no doubt that Monsieur Herriot’s part at the 
Lausanne Conference which ended Reparations won him great 
popularity among the overwhelming majority of his more level- 
headed countrymen. The Right, of course, accused him of every 
possible crime—almost of high treason, in fact—but the man in 
the street felt with appreciation that a great international problem 
had been solved, and that a huge obstacle blocking the way to 
recovery had definitely been removed. Indeed, Monsieur Herriot’s 
authority and popularity among the masses was comparable to 
that of Poincaré or Briand in their most glorious moments. But 
there was an absolutely firm conviction that the end of Repara- 
tions also meant the end of War Debts. There was not a single 
man in France who did not draw the inference that the abandon- 
ment by France of her claims on Germany at the same time 
released her from her obligations to America. No Frenchman 
would or could have admitted the principle of formal and legal 
differentiation between Reparations and War Debt payments, or 
the cancellation of one without the corresponding liquidation of 
the other. Even if Washington or Berlin always had emphasised 
the existence of this difference, French opinion was invariably 
inclined to dismiss this purely formalistic approach to the problem 
in favour of its own realistic view. To the French the issue was 
always fairly simple: for a long time America’s fantastic 
prosperity, they felt, had enabled that country to carry through 
a great and constructive plan of international debt adjustment ; 
but America had done nothing of the kind, and had invariably 
intervened in Europe’s difficulties only when these seemed to 
threaten American interests. Thus the Dawes and the Young 
Plans, the Hoover moratorium, and various other international 
measures, to which France had only reluctantly submitted, were 
to the French nothing more than purely egoistic manceuvres on 
America’s part. And perhaps the words quoted earlier in this 
article should be applied to these experiments—‘ most of the 
things were done too late or left only half-finished.’ 

Be this as it may, France never saw the beneficial effects 
which had always been held out to her as an inducement to sur- 
render some of her claims. And she never saw the United States 
surrender any of their claims, but merely got a lot of free advice 
or moral indignation hurled at her in a very irritating manner. 
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‘What,’ the French said; ‘you preach Disarmament and the 
cancellation of Reparations to us—you, who will not in any way 
commit yourselves to ensure our security and who will not cancel 
our debt to you? Why, you are driving us to act as we do. We 
do not want to be invaded again, and we do not want to be the 
only people to pay for a war we are supposed to have won!’ 
This may possibly be a somewhat primitive expression of the 
French standpoint, but it is none the less a true interpretation of 
France’s feelings. That France was not the only country to 
interpret the Lausanne Agreement as a suspension of War Debts 
as well as of Reparations need hardly be emphasised here. The 
correspondence between Great Britain and the United States on 
this subject is still sufficiently vivid in everybody’s memory. And 
the demand to pay up on December 15 came as a surprise. France’s 
reaction to America’s demand was not devoid of a certain primi- 
tive logic, and it was forceful if not altogether diplomatic. But 
the nation was very nearly united in telling the Americans what 
it really thought of them. Under American pressure the French 
had agreed to forego the large sums which they were legally entitled 
to receive from Germany. Moreover, by proclaiming his famous 
moratorium President Hoover had definitely established a link 
between Reparations and War Debts, and he had introduced the 
international debt holiday in order to save America’s post-war 
investments in Germany. Why should France be penalised in 
this way and be left to hold the baby? She was prepared to 
negotiate a final adjustment of the balance of her debt to the 
United States after the cancellation of Reparations, but she cer- 
tainly was not going to pay a cent until an agreement with regard 
to such a final settlement was reached. On that the French atti- 
tude was quite uncompromising. | 

There was thus a national outburst of violent feeling of out- 
raged justice. Perhaps it was not very wise, but it was instinctive, 
spontaneous, and passionate. To this elemental force Monsieur 
Herriot tried to oppose logic, cool reasoning, and the wisdom of 
real statesmanship. For him the situation was particularly tragic, 
because in the past he had voted against the so-called Mellon- 
Bérenger agreement and also against the Hoover moratorium. In 
other words, he had helped to create that opposition to payment 
which now broke out with such violence. But the position had 
changed, and he could not take the responsibility of repudiating 
France’s signature. Had he not tried to bring about a gradual 
solution ? Had he not done his utmost in Lausanne to find a 
compromise? Had he not gone out of his way to maintain the 
re-established solidarity with Great Britain? And now he was 
called upon to smash all that, to break the sanctity of contract 
and to antagonise America. He, who had always been opposed 
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to War Debt payments, found it both unworthy and unwise to 
default on a signature ; he found that the moment when a debtor 
is called upon to pay up is not an appropriate one for starting a 
discussion about the debt. And he implored the Chamber to take 
a long view, to forget their outraged feelings (which he shared), 
and to analyse dispassionately what the decision to repudiate 
would really mean. The speech which Monsieur Herriot made on 
that occasion is certainly the greatest he has ever made. The 
tragedy of his political career is that he always has to pay for the 
policy of his predecessors, and that he is compelled to deal with 
situations that have been forced on him against his better judg- 
ment and against his convictions. In his attitude over the Debts 
question he showed not only vision, but character and courage. 
He resigned and has refused to participate in any Government 
until the Chamber’s decision is revised. But his personal repu- 
tation and his moral authority are greater than ever. 

The Cabinet that followed him is composed almost entirely of 
his former Ministers. It is to all intents and purposes a Herriot 
Government without Herriot. The inclusion of Monsieur Chéron 
as Finance Minister is the only striking novelty. But the Chamber 
that defeated Monsieur Herriot because it felt outraged about 
paying the United States—or rather, because it was afraid that 
the electorate’s feeling would be outraged by payment—is also 
too frightened of the electors to adopt any satisfactory solution of 
the budgetary problem. That is why a fresh Cabinet crisis in 
France is inevitable, and not merely one crisis, but probably a 
whole succession. Whatever the outcome, the problems to be 
faced will still remain, only to reach an ever more acute stage as 
time goes on. And no competent or responsible man will accept 
the formidable task of putting France’s finances in order until he 
is either assured of the necessary parliamentary support or given 
a free hand. If, therefore, the Chamber remains purely negative, 
if it persists in an attitude analogous to that of the Bolsheviks in 
Russia fifteen years ago, when they would not make peace and 
yet would not carry on the war, then the fate of Parliament in 
France will be very much the same as that of the German Reichs- 
tag: suspension, adjournment, even dissolution, or perhaps 
some other means as yet untried under the Third Republic will be 
found of doing away with it until it can safely be allowed to 
return. It is unthinkable that France should allow herself to be 
driven to bankruptcy merely because her deputies, both of the 
Left and of the Right, are afraid of their electors and are pursuing 
a personal or a party policy instead of facing realities. So much, 
then, for the problems of balancing the budget and settling the 
War Debts deadlock. Neither of them can long remain in the 
present state of suspense, and no amount of emotionalism or 
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passive resistance can bring about a satisfactory solution. Sooner 
or later these questions will have to be approached in a practical 
way, and the longer the nation waits the more it is bound to lose. 
Meanwhile the question arises who is likely to follow Monsieur 
Paul-Boncour, either now, or, if by a miracle he survives the dis- 
cussion of his Finance Minister’s scheme, in the obviously not too 
distant future. The candidature of Monsieur Chéron himself is 
frequently mentioned. In the event of his Bill being defeated in 
the Chamber and of the Government resigning, he is credited 
with the ambition of taking the Premiership into his own hands. 
He would certainly meet with strong opposition from the Socialists 
and also from the civil servants, who are opposed to his intended 
wage cuts. Another candidate seems to be Monsieur Daladier, a 
prominent Radical, who is supposed to enjoy the confidence of 
military circles. The return of Monsieur Herriot is being fore- 
shadowed, but his hour has not yet come, nor that of Monsieur 
Caillaux. The former would not accept office unless the Chamber 
revoked its vote on the War Debts, and the latter would certainly 
demand an absolutely free hand, which he could not get. Per- 
haps one day, when a National Government is formed under 
Monsieur Gaston Doumergue, the popular ex-President of the 
Republic, both Monsieur Herriot and Monsieur Caillaux will find 
seats in it. But a great deal more has to happen before that 
kind of coalition is possible. In certain quarters even the advent 
of the Socialists to power for a short time is considered as an 
unavoidable prelude to the formation of a stable and strong 
Government of ‘ National Union.’ To me such a development 
appears unlikely. But the present deadlock is fraught with so 
many surprises that all prophecies are futile and even the most 
unusual things might happen. France wants a leader, but so 
does practically every other country. The great question is, 
where is he? A position like that held by Mussolini in Italy or 
Stalin in Soviet Russia is achieved, not by talk, but by action. 
The mention of these two dictators is a reminder of the fact 
that France’s policy towards both of them has recently under- 
gone a considerable change. An agreement was reached some 
weeks ago between the liberal and democratic Government of 
Monsieur Herriot on the one hand and the reactionary dictatorial 
system represented by Stalin on the other. It would be foolish 
to imagine that this sudden rapprochement was dictated by any 
feelings of mutual goodwill, or that Stalin and Herriot suddenly 
discovered a hitherto unsuspected love for each other. That the 
Governments of France and Soviet Russia still hated, distrusted, 
and feared each other when signing their treaty of non-aggression 
goes without saying. And each signed it with an ulterior motive : 
thé Soviet Government because they could represent it in their 
Vor. CXITI—No. 672 c* 
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Press and to their people as the capitulation of France, and also 
because their domestic difficulties dictate the conclusion of as 
many pacts of non-aggression as possible; France, not because 
she suddenly became convinced that the Bolsheviks would now 
stop their insidious propaganda, but because she is aware of her 
increasing isolation both in Europe and elsewhere, so that Russia 
(even Bolshevist Russia) has once again become an important 
trump card to be held in reserve for France’s intricate and vital 
diplomatic game. In this connexion it should be pointed out 
that Monsieur Herriot’s liberal Cabinet merely completed a 
manceuvre that was initiated by its conservative predecessors 
under Monsieur Tardieu. And the key to this otherwise incom- 
prehensible move on France’s part is the change that has taken 
place in her relations with Germany. During the Briand- 
Stresemann era of Franco-German rapprochement France observed 
a non-committal attitude towards both the Soviets and Italy, 
but since the collapse of liberalism in Germany and the impossi- 
bility of cultivating the spirit of friendliness fostered with such 
difficulty by the two dead statesmen, she has had to look round 
and adjust her diplomatic relations to the existing situation. 
In the light of these facts the new policy of France towards Stalin 
and Mussolini assumes the greatest international significance. 
So far as Stalin is concerned, no great results may be expected. 
The French know full well the present situation of the U.S.S.R., 
and they also know the Bolshevist methods. Here the new 
orientation is therefore rather more of a moral than of a practical 
character. 

With Italy, however, the position is very different. The 
appointment of Senator Henri de Jouvenel as French Ambassador 
to Rome is more than a mere gesture. If anybody can reconcile 
the French outlook on life with that of the Duce, this picturesque 
French aristocrat can. He is in every way as different from 
Mussolini as can be. Curiously enough, both have been hard- 
working professional journalists. If they can agree on nothing 
else, they will at least not be able to contradict each other upon 
the truth of the saying ‘ Le journalisme conduit a tout a la condition 
@’en sortir.’ The plebeian, and once revolutionary, Italian jour- 
nalist is now supreme ruler of a great country and a true aristocrat 
of the spirit. The refined French aristocrat, once upon a time the 
brilliant news editor of a popular daily (“One does not read a 
paper, one looks at it,’ he used to say in those days), a Left-wing 
democrat by choice and a pacificist by persuasion, and a legis- 
lator in his own great country, is now its ambassador in the other. 
The old phrase ‘ Les. extrémes se touchent’ seems to justify the 
expectation that somehow these two men will understand each 
other and bring about a better understanding between their 
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respective countries. France and Italy can certainly look to 
these two men to repair all the unnecessary damage that the last 
decade or so has caused in their relations, and to bring about a 
genuine co-operation which would benefit both countries. 

But these things take time, and France is still deeply suspicious 
of Italy ; and not only of Italy, but of every other country under 
the sun. Some Frenchmen realise this; and quite recently, in 
a brilliant article, Paul Morand—diplomat, globe-trotter, and 
novelist—was admonishing his compatriots to mend their ways 
in this respect. They not only suspect every other country of the 
most sinister intentions: it is characteristic, for instance, that 
the disaster which befel the liner L’ Atlantique and other boats 
before was attributed to the Germans or the Italians or to the 
Bolsheviks. And while the responsible Minister invoked fatality 
in a way reminiscent of La Belle Héléne, opposition papers 
accused foreign countries of nothing less than incendiarism. The 
French are also profoundly suspicious of each other, except, of 
course, when they are being duped by dishonest financiers and 
their like. 

This extraordinary suspicion of everybody and everything is 
rather apt to be misunderstood and misinterpreted. It is cer- 
tainly an important factor both in the domestic and the foreign 
policy of France. Yet it is far more a matter of national tempera- 
ment than the result of cool deliberation, and therefore its 


importance should not be exaggerated. It makes things even 
harder than they need be for the French themselves. No wonder 
that they are looking at the year 1933 with gloom and appre- 
hension. 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 
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THE BETRAYAL OF MONTENEGRO 


IT is now nearly twenty years since I began to take an active 
part in the military and political life of my nation, Montenegro. 
Many are the bitter days which I have had to endure during that 
period, innumerable the trying experiences and profound lessons. 
Of all the more important events which have taken place during 
that time in my country I have kept a faithful record, and regis- 
tered in it brief characteristics of all the more significant per- 
sonages with whom I have come into contact or had dealings and 
transactions. At the present moment, while there is a lively 
discussion going on with regard to the various nations and the 
parts they played in the World War, most contemporary historians 
and critics, purposely or otherwise, are passing with shut eyes over 
little Montenegro and the heroic réle which she played in the 
common struggle, while some of them, shamelessly and cynically, 
wish to consider her dead. It is my duty, therefore, as a Monte- 
negrin, to say and prove the following things : 

After having made a careful study of the text of the ultimatum 
which the Imperial Austrian Government had sent to Serbia, 
from which it was quite obvious that war was imminent, the 
Royal Montenegrin Government, by a Note dated July 11, 1914, 
informed Belgrade that Montenegro was ready to help Serbia. 
Nicholas Pashitch, the late Serbian Prime Minister, assured the 
Government of Montenegro that Serbia, in return, was ready to 
divide fraternally with Montenegro everything which Serbia 
possessed. However, his friendship for Montenegro lasted exactly 
seven days! As soon as Great Britain declared war on Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, Nicholas Pashitch, feeling more confident 
that the victory would be on our side, began openly to show signs 
to Montenegro that he no longer wanted her help and her com- 
pany, for he would not care to share with her the Yugoslav terri- 
tories within the frontiers of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. It 
was from that very hour that he started concocting his plan for 
the annihilation of Montenegro—the land which was the first to 
run to Serbia’s aid in her hour of peril. 
ie It was on behalf and in the name of both States, Serbia and 
Montenegro, that Nicholas Pashitch appealed to the great Allies 
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for war material and for money. And he was regularly obtaining 
both, together with the authorisation to divide that assistance 
between Serbia and Montenegro into two proportionate parts. 
Pashitch apportioned the Allied subsidy thus : every Montenegrin 
fighter was to receive for his food, clothing and footwear 14 dinars 
(about 1s. 3d.) per day, while every Serbian soldier was to have 
7 dinars (about 5s. rod.) a day for the same needs, although 
the cost of living in both countries was the same. Contrary 
to Pashitch’s expectation, the Montenegrins did not grumble, 
although, with their practically empty haversacks, they had to 
fight shoulder to shoulder with the Serbian soldiers, whose haver- 
sacks were always full. The total number of Montenegrin com- 
batants and those mobilised for military service did not exceed 
53,000. But this included all the able-bodied male population 
between the ages of seventeen and sixty-two. By September 
1914 the entire Montenegrin army was stationed on the enemy’s 
territories, and remained there until the end of 1915. In Bosnia 
some of the Montenegrin battalions had fought their way as far 
as the gates of Sarajevo, but the Montenegrin Government was 
forbidden to give any reports to the Press, and so no one who was 
not actually within this theatre of war knew anything about the 
successes which the Montenegrin army had gained in its struggle 
against the common enemy. The Serbian high command con- 
tended that such information would help the enemy, who should 
not know about the movements of the Montenegrin forces ; just 
as though the enemy did not know of Montenegrin achievements ! 
However, abundant news was constantly disseminated through- 
out Europe from Nish, in Serbia, claiming that Serbian troops 
were fighting at Sokolatz, in the forest of Romania, and at other 
points in Bosnia, in spite of the fact that not a single unit of 
Serbian forces had ever been anywhere near those positions. 


At the beginning of October 1914 the Montenegrin battalions 
were forced to retreat from Sarajevo as far as the right bank of the 
River Drina. They did so under most difficult conditions, because 
the Uzhitchka Division (Serbian) had clandestinely deserted the 
Montenegrin right wing. Encouraged by this betrayal on the 
part of the Serbian command, the Austrian General Pochiorek 
attacked the Serbians and the Montenegrins on the entire line 
from the junction of the Drina with the Save to Fotcha, in Herze- 
govina, with a force of 130,000 men and 400 guns. At the same 
time he sent another army of 105,000 men to attack the Serbians 
on the line Biyaljine-Vishegrad. These he estimated to be some 
160,000 strong. He also despatched two full divisions (the 18th 
and the 50th), which, according to the Viennese War Archives, 
must have numbered about 25,000 men, against the Sandjak line 
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(from Vishegrad to Fotcha), which consisted, as he thought, of 
only 10,000 men. In reality there were about 25,000. Facing the 
Serbian armies the enemy crossed the Drina and advanced towards 
the heart of Serbia, so that on November 8, 1914, he wired to 
Vienna that success was certain. But soon after he was defeated 
and his forces ejected from Serbia. The Drina line was defended 
by Montenegrins, whose numbers were equal to those of the 
enemy ; but General Pochiorek’s forces failed in several attempts 
to cross the river, despite the fact that he had plenty of guns, and 
the Montenegrins no artillery at all! Now, if he had defeated the 
Montenegrins decisively on the Drina and penetrated into the 
Sandjak, it is highly probable that, so far as both Montenegro and 
Serbia were concerned, the war would have come to an end, as it 
did a year later, in the winter of 1915. However, this success was 
exploited exclusively for the benefit of Serbia ; there was not one 
good word uttered for Montenegro and her army, although it was 
in reality the Montenegrins who had saved the critical situation 
and had gained the victory. During the whole war the Monte- 
negrin armament was in every respect inadequate. Nicholas 
Pashitch failed to fulfil his promise to assist Montenegro with 
food, clothing, and arms. On the contrary, even the small 
quantities of arms which Russia was from time to time sending to 
be divided between Serbia and Montenegro were retained almost 
entirely by the Serbians in Serbia. Pashitch had probably 
reasoned that, as the Montenegrins had fought the forces of 
Islam with almost bare arms for five centuries in defence of their 
independence and national honour, they could surely meet the 
highly-trained and well-equipped Austrian forces in almost a like 
manner ! 

After the rout of General Pochiorek it was thought in Serbia 
that there was no further danger threatening her from the enemy. 
Political action was begun for a sort of unification. To obtain 
this, it was considered necessary that Montenegro’s independence 
should disappear. And so a number of Serbian agents were sent 
from Nish to the Sandjak, where two-thirds of the Montenegrin 
armies were stationed, to suborn and persuade the Montenegrins 
to proclaim, within the hearing of the vanquished enemy, Monte- 
negro’s absorption by Serbia. The Chief of the General Staff of 
the Montenegrin headquarters was at that time the Serbian 
General Bozha Yankovitch. He was, however, replaced on 
June 21, 1915, by Colonel (now General) Petar Peshitch, also a 
Serbian. These are only some of the instances showing the 
official Serbian attitude towards us who were her first allies. 
As upright mountaineers, we Montenegrins considered it unthink- 
able that our allies could be capable of propagating a treacherous 
campaign against Montenegro, her Government and her army, in 
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supreme command of which there were Serbian officers. We 
therefore received all such information with reserve, realising that 
we were, after all, still in the middle of the war. 

But now let me make a cursory review of the principal events 
which followed. On September 24, 1915, General von Mackensen 
attacked Serbia on the front extending from the junction of the 
Drina and the Save, along the Save and the Danube as far as 
Orsova. The Prussian general’s forces numbered in all 200,000 
bayonets and 800 guns, one-third of which were of large calibre. 
He was facing the major part of the Serbian army, while the 
lesser part was drawn up against Bulgaria with its main body 
stationed at Pirot under General Stepanovitch ; and forty bat- 
talions of Macedonian troops, under General Damyan Popovitch, 
were stationed along the Bulgarian frontier. According to the 
Viennese War Archives, the Serbians had 1000 guns. Two days 
later, September 26, 1915, the entire Serbian army along the 
Danube was in retreat. The Serbian Government and the general 
headquarters of the Serbian army decided to withdraw alongside 
the Rivers Morava and Vardar to Salonika, in the hope of placing 
themselves under the protection of the great Allies. But had 
anybody thought then of Montenegro ? 

On October 1, 1915, General Boyadgieff, with 60,000 Bul- 
garians and 250 guns, attacked General Stepanovitch on the line 
Negotin—Pirot, and General Todoroff, with 30,000 Bulgarians and 
150 guns, attacked the forty Macedonian battalions under the 
Serbian General Damyan Popovitch from Zayetchar to Pirot. 
The Serbians retreated before the Bulgarians and their way to 
Salonika was barred, while another attempt to break a way 
through Katchanik also failed. ‘The Serbian army is rapidly 
melting away,’ admitted General Stepanovitch in his message to 
Colonel Peshitch. ‘ Our armies are reduced to less than one-fourth 
of their original strength,’ said Voyvoda Putnik again to Colonel 
Peshitch, the Chief of the General Staff of the Montenegrin head- 
quarters. ‘ We must retreat through Montenegro,’ said, at last, 
Nicholas Pashitch. The trial was a superhuman one. Voyvoda 
Putnik, the elderly, noble and virtuous head of the Serbian army, 
through Colonel Peshitch, appealed to King Nicholas of Monte- 
negro ‘ for brotherly help in need.’ It was King Nicholas’ oppor- 
tunity to abandon the Serbs to their doom, and thus to rid 
himself of his rival ; but he was incapable of doing such a thing. 
On the contrary, he said to Colonel Peshitch, ‘ The army is mine, 
the command is yours!’ And then the mountaineer King added, 
‘Use my army as you yourself may think best for the Allies’ 
common cause.’ Peshitch, thus authorised by King Nicholas, 
forthwith withdrew all the Montenegrin forces from Herzegovina, 
Drina and Albania, and sent them ‘with all speed to Serbia ‘ to 
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save what could still be saved.’ The Montenegrins did succeed 
in performing their difficult task: they covered and rendered 
possible the Serbian retreat, and thus prevented the dis- 
persion of the last remaining quarter of the Serbian army. 
All this took place in the course of the last two weeks of 
October. 

About a fortnight later, in the middle of November 1915, the 
Serbian Government arrived at Scutari, which was held by the 
Montenegrins ; and at the end of the month the remnants of the 
armies of General Mishitch and General Stepanovitch, with that 
which had defended Belgrade, arrived at Podgoritza. The total 
number of these broken forces was exactly 63,000 men, but they 
no longer had the appearance of an army. The majority of the 
officers looked little better than the men, and those who did were 
mainly non-combatants. During the whole time which the 
Serbians employed in effecting their retreat, both through the 
old Serbia and Montenegro, the Montenegrin army was fighting 
bravely in Serbia and in the Sandjak, and actually checking the 
advance of 60,000 Austro-Magyars under the command of General 
von Kevesh ! 


On November 17, 1915, Alexander Kara-Georgevitch, the 
Regent of Serbia (now King of Yugoslavia), went to Cetinjé to 
thank King Nicholas. On December 9 Nicholas Pashitch arrived 
at Cetinjé to present his compliments to King Nicholas, and also 
to thank him for the great services which his armies had rendered 
to Serbia during her catastrophe. The Serbian Premier remained 
in Cetinjé until December 11, and King Nicholas gave a dinner 
in his honour. One of the diplomats—the French Minister at 
Cetinjé—had communicated towards the end of November 1915 
the following words to his Government: ‘ The Serbians have 
evacuated their country under the cover of the Montenegrins. 
. . . The much depreciated Montenegrins have shown themselves 
to be worthy descendants of their glorious ancestors.’ 

As soon as Nicholas Pashitch heard of this, forgetting entirely 
that it was the Montenegrin army that had saved him and the 
Serbian army, he devoted all his attention to one idea, which 
degenerated into a vile passion. Knowing as he did that some 
50,000 Serbs and as many Montenegrins could not decide the 
issue of the World War—whether the Entente Allies used them 
or not—and confident that the destiny of Serbia lay entirely in 
the hands of her great Allies, his sole political preoccupation was 
reduced to the annihilation of Montenegro’s sovereignty and the 
subjugation of her territory and population under the sway of 
Serbia. The Montenegrin army was at that moment in the hands 
of the Serbian commanding officer, Colonel Peshitch. On Decem- 
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ber 10, while he was still in Cetinjé, the Serbian Prime Minister, 
just before or immediately after the dinner which King Nicholas 
had given in his honour, issued a secret order to Colonel Peshitch 
to betray the Montenegrin army and King Nicholas. Colonel 
Peshitch received the order and promised to carry it into effect ; 
and so he did. 

On December 25, 1915, the enemy had some 60,000 men 
facing the Montenegrin army in the Sandjak, and about 30,000 
on the Moykovatz front, which extended from the River Tara 
to Rozhay. After two days’ sanguinary fighting, the Austro- 
Hungarian troops began to retreat during the evening of Decem- 
ber 27. The previous day, at 6 a.m., the enemy, some 46,000 
strong, attacked Lovchen, held by 7000 Montenegrins, who were 
also responsible for the defence of the regions extending from the 
Adriatic Sea toGrahovo. The enemy brought the entire ordnance of 
the forts at Cattaro, and the naval guns from the Bocche di Cattaro, 
to augment his land artillery, consisting of two large 16-inch guns, 
three 13-inch guns, thirteen heavy batteries, and twenty batteries 
of quick-firing mountain artillery, according to data taken from 
the Viennese War Archives. Against the Lovchen sector, Solar- 
Mirac-Krstac, which was the easiest place to break through the 
Montenegrin lines, the enemy had some 25,000 rifles under 
Generals Weber, Strait, and Sorsich. This sector, six and half 
miles as the crow flies, was defended by only 700 Montenegrins. 
The natural configuration of its ground was exposed to the effect 
of the attacking artillery, and the Austro-Hungarian infantry 
could under its protection move comfortably without the least 
danger as far as the mountain’s very edges. According to all 
appearances, Colonel Peshitch’s idea was quite different. He 
considered that even an incomplete battalion was sufficient to 
defend Lovchen; that is why he had sent three-fifths of the 
Montenegrin army to Serbia and the Sandjak. Of artillery there 
was on Lovchen only one quick-firing battery; all the rest 
were mere scrap-iron. Kuk—the key to all the positions on 
Lovchen—fell to the Austro-Hungarian forces on December 28 
at 6 p.m. It had resisted for just three days and two nights. 
According to statements in the Viennese War Archives, 
the enemy admitted that the Montenegrins defended Lovchen 
very bravely, and that the Austro-Hungarian troops had had to 
face fierce resistance even at places in which a mouse could not 
have found safe protection ! 

On December 26 and 27 Montenegro was attacked all along 
the Austrian frontier by the Austrian Generals Kevesh and 
Sarkotich, the former with 60,000 men in the Sandjak, and the 
latter with 76,000 fighters against Lovchen and the Herzegovina. 
The Montenegrins fought bravely on all their fronts, as the enemy 
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invariably acknowledged. In the Sandjak, although there were 
two Austro-Hungarians to every Montenegrin, the mountaineers 
defeated the invaders. At Grahovo, where the odds against the 
Montenegrins were four to one, the enemy’s progress was checked. 
On Lovchen (Kuk-Krstac) the Montenegrin position was much 
‘more difficult—namely, to every Montenegrin there were twelve 
Austro-Hungarians ; in fact, 700 Montenegrins against 25,000 
Austro-Hungarians. As I have said, our army defended it for 
three days and two nights. The defence is strongly reminis- 
cent of the Spartans at Thermopyle. The Montenegrins 
only left when there was no room on Lovchen even for the 
devil ! 

In the entire World War there was no instance of similar dis- 
proportions of forces as between any two enemies. In a letter 
[No. o-8274] dated December 27, 1915, Colonel Peshitch informed 
the late King Nicholas that ‘ the enemy is progressing ; that he is 
not farther away from Cetinjé than three hours’ march, and that 
he [Peshitch] politely [sic] recommends the immediate evacuation 
of Cetinjé for the sake of peace and tranquillity [sic] . . .’ How- 
ever, even at the moment when this message reached the hands 
of King Nicholas, Kuk had not fallen, nor was the enemy within 
three hours’ march of Cetinjé. It is true that the enemy 
was about three and a half hours’ march from Cetinjé, because 
that is the distance from the Montenegrin capital to the Austro- 
Hungarian frontier. The enemy had been there for 200 years ! 
Nor did the enemy progress so rapidly. It took him exactly five 
days and four nights to cover that distance of ‘ three hours’ 
marching,’ for it was only on January 1, 1916, that he occupied 
Cetinjé. The enemy would not have been able to occupy Cetinjé 
even on February 1 had a Montenegrin officer been at the head of 
the General Staff of the general headquarters. In that case the 
enemy in all probability would have been even driven from the 
Montenegrin frontier, because on December 27 the Austro-Hun- 
garian army in the Sandjak had been defeated and was in 
disorderly retreat, while at Grahovo the progress of the Austrians 
had been completely arrested. 

On that same evening (December 27) Colonel Peshitch had 
informed the commanding officers of the Sandjak and Herze- 
govinian armies of the fall of Kuk. But Kuk did not fall until 
6 p.m, on the following day, according to the Viennese War 
Archives. The false statement produced a disastrous impression 
upon the Montenegrin soldier. No sooner did Colonel Peshitch 
arrive at Podgoritza than he began preparations for the decisive 
battle impending on the position Carev-Laz. For this ‘ decisive 
battle’ Peshitch had only some 4000 half-starved Montenegrins. 
Nevertheless, this ‘ ingenious ’ Serbian strategist wished to show 
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the world what he could do with 4000 Montenegrins, who had not 
one gun and only a very insufficient supply of rifles and munitions, 
against 46,000 soldiers armed to the teeth under the Austrian 
General Trolman ! 

This same Colonel Peshitch, writing in the Serbian military 
review Ratnik, explains this ‘ strategy’ of his by saying that it 
became imperative that the Montenegrins should detain the 
Austro-Hungarians within Montenegro for as long a time as 
possible, otherwise the enemy would have captured some 80,000 
of the Serbian troops which were retreating through Albania. 
So the Chief of the General Staff of the Montenegrin general head- 
quarters wished to sacrifice 4000 Montenegrin lives to save from 
captivity 80,000 soldiers of a then ‘ Allied,’ yet altogether foreign, 
State. What Colonel Peshitch wished to achieve he achieved 
thoroughly. On January 4, 1916, at 3 a.m., Peshitch fled as fast 
as he could into Albania. He saw Nicholas Pashitch en route, and 
no doubt explained how he had fully succeeded in delivering the 
Montenegrins into foreign bondage ! However, the Montenegrins 
were still to fight sanguinary battles at Grahovo, Kosmach, 
Troglav, Kalinovik, Drin, Glazinatz, Vishegrad, Moykovatz and 
other points, and the enemy was still to chase the Serbians along 
the Adriatic shore, and even as far as Vallona, Rome, Paris and 
London, where their leaders and other deserving Serbs were 
receiving medals from the great Allies in recognition of their 
supposed bravery. 


As soon as the Austro-Hungarian troops began the evacuation 
of the territories of Serbia and Montenegro in November 1918, the 
French and Serbian troops forthwith raided the territory of the 
kingdom of Montenegro. The Montenegrins regarded the French 
and Serbian troops as their own allies, and all those Monte- 
negrin warriors who found themselves within the borders of 
their country placed themselves at once at the disposal of the 
commanders of their allies. But no command was given to any 
of them, and no members of the legitimate Montenegrin Govern- 
ment (most of whom were in exile in France) were entrusted with 
any function of the provisional Administration. This was the first 
sign—though as yet unsuspected—of the revolting truth that no 
liberation but a reoccupation had been carried out. By the terms 
of the mandate issued by the Allied Powers these Franco-Serbian 
troops were to enter Montenegro for the purpose of maintaining 
peace and order, pending the return of King Nicholas, together 
with his Government and Parliament. Instead of discharging 
these duties in the name of King Nicholas, these troops obeyed 
the orders of the Serbian imperialists, and the French troops went 
so far as to aid the Serbian troops in fighting battles against the 
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unarmed Montenegrins. On November 26, 1918, we Monte- 
negrins were further astonished. The Serbian authorities collected 
an assembly of some 200 men, some of them old Montenegrins 
who had not been at the front, but most of them Serbians. They 
met at Podgoritza under the ‘ protection’ of Serbian bayonets, 
and were informed that they were to constitute the national 
parliament of our free constitutional Montenegro! Our real 
Parliament and Government were waiting impatiently to be 
allowed to come back, while France was detaining our rightful 
Ministers by all sorts of excuses; and the greater part of our 
soldiers were not home yet. This body of persons actually dared 
to ‘ vote’ on the question of the independence of Montenegro ! 
Montenegro, free for 500 years, was’to have her liberty surrendered 
by a couple of hundred men intimidated by Serbian bayonets 
during the absence of their King, their Government, and a large 
part of the country’s male population |! 

Montenegro was filled with Serbians. It was for them that 
we entered the war. We had protected their retreat in 1915 at 
our own expense. We had received them into our land as allies. 
They were well armed and held all supplies. They took all the 
help sent by the Red Cross from other countries. Our own women 
and children were starving, and nobody could obtain food or 
medical supplies without acknowledging Serbia. What could we 
do? Appeal to nations for justice? The nations were tired of 
war. Besides, they were preoccupied with celebrating the success 
of the principles of democracy and the rights of small nations. 
There was only one course open to us. We would fight for liberty. 
A few of us gathered together and drew up a plan of action. The 
Serbs were everywhere, suspicious of every move, and it was with 
difficulty that we secretly arranged conferences of our leaders at 
various remote points. But we were determined not to submit 
without striking a blow for our liberty. On Christmas Eve, 1918, 
our 3000 warriors, armed only with rifles, descended from their 
hillside hiding-places and attacked the well-armed Serbian force 
of 50,000 around Cetinjé. For three weeks the fighting con- 
tinued, and then our losses made us realise that our cause was 
hopeless. The French general invited us to lay down our arms 
and submit to the Serbians. But we preferred to retreat, fighting 
as we went. The Serbians were determined not to let us retire, 
and we had several narrow escapes. One night a number of us 
were completely surrounded by a superior force. They thought 
they had trapped us, but we waited till dawn, and when they 
were settled down for breakfast we broke through. By the time 
they had recovered from their surprise and were able to fire at 
us we were well away, and thus we were able to escape descend- 
ing from Lovchen to the sea, where we found a number of 
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Italian warships waiting to bear us to safety. Guerilla warfare 
continued intermittently in Montenegro, but the civilian popu- 
lation was completely crushed. 

Torture, hunger, rapine, pillage, murder, and cruelties impos- 
sible to mention, have reduced the Montenegrin population to 
unwilling servitude, and their feeble complaints are never allowed 
by Serbian censors to reach the outside world. Once in a while 
some Serbian diplomat announces that Montenegro is happy and 
contented ; occasionally some Montenegrin is intimidated or 
cajoled by Serbia into saying the same thing. It is in vain that 
investigators from other countries try to discover the truth about 
Montenegro. Their voices are silenced before their reports are 
heard. And so the world remains in ignorance of the great 
injustice that has been done. The tyrant is still in power. As 
regards the financial aspect of the question, it has been said by 
interested persons that Montenegro could not exist without the 
support of some other State. But the truth is that Montenegro, 
enslaved as she is, pays to-day by way of taxes some 300,000,000 
dinars (about £1,400,000) per annum. The total expenditure for 
Montenegro does not exceed 100,000,000 dinars, while two-thirds 
of the taxes are misused by the occupation authorities, who have 
built, and are still building, palaces for themselves in Belgrade 
and other cities in Serbia. And yet the Belgrade Press inces- 
santly clamours about the ‘ assistance to the financially incapable 
Montenegro.’ 

If Montenegro had been restored to its pre-war independence 
by her great Allies—in the way they restored Serbia and Belgium 
—my country would have received, by way of reparations, some 
723,000,000 German gold marks, which indemnity had been 
allotted to her by international decisions. Her territory would 
have been greatly enlarged,’ and she would also have every year 
the 200,000,000 dinars of which she is now plundered by Belgrade. 


1 Cf. the text of the Agreement between France, Russia, Great Britain and 
Italy, signed at London on April 26, 1915, on the eve of the entrance of Italy into 
the war : 

Article 5.—‘ The following Adriatic territory shall be assigned by the four 
Allied Powers to Croatia, Serbia, and Montenegro :—In the Upper Adriatic, the 
whole coast from the bay of Volosca on the borders of Istria as far as the northern 
frontier of Dalmatia, including the coast which is at present Hungarian and all 
the coast of Croatia with the port of Fiume and the small ports of Novi and 
Carlopago, as well as the islands of Veglia, Pervichio, Gregorio, Goli, and Arbe. 
And, in the Lower Adriatic (in the region interesting Serbia and Montenegro), the 
whole coast from Cape Planka as far as the River Drin, with the important har- 
bours of Spalato, Ragusa, Cattaro, Antivari, Dulcigno and St. Jean de Medua and 
the islands of Greater and Lesser Zirona, Bua, Solta Brazza Saclian and Calamotta. 
The port of Durazzo to be assigned to the independent Moslem State of Albania.” 

Article 7.—‘ Should Italy obtain the Trentino and Istria in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 4, together with Dalmatia and the Adriatic islands within 
the limits specified in Article 5, and the Bay of Valona (Article 6), and if the 
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With that money Montenegro could convert the marshy lands of 
the Lake of Scutari into a vast arable field of some 30,000 
hectares. In the valley of Metohia, if ploughed and cultivated 
by means of the power that the Rivers Tara and Moratcha could 
supply, Montenegro could produce food not only sufficient for her 
home consumption but also for exportation to countries abroad. 
Apart from this, the electrical power of the Tara and Moratcha 
—some 90,000 horse-power—would be sufficient to supply most 
of Montenegro’s national railways and all the factories for the 
treatment of her timber, wools, skins, iron, aluminium, silver and 


o~—»—Pre War Frontiers 
1eemeeProjected New Frontiers 
of Montenegro 
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old Austro Hungarian Empire 
soeenenee Railways 
Territory claimed by Montenegro:- 
.- from Austria 


SS. from Albania 


antimony ; and the Montenegrin workmen would find work in 
plenty at home, instead of rotting, as they do, in foreign parts, 
and that at a time when their own country needs them so badly. 
Before the war Montenegro was exporting in considerable quan- 
tities some of her domestic raw materials, such as cattle, sheep, 
wool, skins, dried fish, buharitsa (i.e., a flower for the production 
of a powerful insecticide powder), timber, ore, etc. 

With regard to the future of Montenegro as an independent 
kingdom within its post-war frontiers, I can safely say that, 
thanks to her national wealth and her intact natural resources, 


central portion of Albania is reserved for the establishment of a small autonomous 
neutralised state, Italy shall not oppose the division of Northern and Southegn 
Albania between Montenegro, Serbia, and Greece, should France, Great Britain 
and Russia so desire. The coast from the southern boundary of the Italian terri- 
tory of Valona up to Cape Stylos shall be neutralised.’ 
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together with her seaports, my country could, in a compara- 
tively brief space of time, become as happy, as progressive, and 
as exemplary a State as Switzerland, with the additional advan- 
tages which a coast-line offers. Our provinces have not only as 
beautiful and as romantic mountains as those in Switzerland, but 
also a littoral the beauties of which have been the subject-matter 
of the world’s greatest artists, who have described them as among 
the finest and most picturesque on this planet of ours. 


MILo oF MONTENEGRO. 
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OIL FROM COAL 


THE great growth in our consumption of petroleum and allied 
products and the extent of our dependence on foreign sources for 
our supply are shown by the following figures of imports of these 
commodities into the United Kingdom, less re-exports, for the 
years 1913 and 1931: 


1913. 1931. 1931. 
Gallons. Gallons. £ value. 


Crude petroleum . 1,108,900 | 344,369,573 2,974,342 
Motor spirit . - | 100,858,017 | 877,884,102 | 12,982,335 
Other spirit . — —- 185,799 


Kerosene . - | 157,141,241 | 256,221,930 3,299,144 
Fuel oil and gas oil. | 161,011,864 | 562,804,851 | 11,952,625 


Lubricating oll .| 67,962,493 95,103,251 3,800,761 
Other petroleum 


oils . : . _— 193,223 17,457 


The 1931 figures are practically the measure of our current con- 
sumption of oil and motor spirit, for that provided within our 
borders by the distillation of coal and oil shale is at present 
a negligible quantity. As the production of petroleum in the 
British Empire amounts to only about 2 per cent. of the world 
output, the United Kingdom is chiefly dependent on foreign 
sources for its supply—e.g., the United States of America, 
Venezuela, Russia, Roumania, and Persia. 

The value of the imported petroleum products specified above, 
amounting to {35,212,443 for 1931, is an important item in our 
adverse trade balance; and the gravity of our dependence on 
foreign countries for our supply during times of war, if wars 
continue, has only to be stated to be realised. That the possi- 
bility, therefore, of developing a home source of supply should 
have periodically occupied the earnest attention of experts and 
others is not surprising, and scheme after scheme with this object 
in view has appeared before the public, with the result, generally 
speaking, that more pounds sterling have been extracted from 
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pockets than tons of oil from coal! Of late the increasing 
encroachment of oil on the domain of coal, the great depression 
in the coal-mining industry, the heavy taxation of imported 
petrol and petrol made from imported petroleum, together with 
improvements in the low-temperature carbonisation of coal 
and the development of the hydrogenation process, have again 
turned public attention in the direction of a possible home source 
of supply. 

In the consideration of this subject two questions present 
themselves, on the nature of the answers to which the solution of 
the problem would appear to depend, namely : 

(1) Is the recovery of oil from the coal of the United 
Kingdom practicable as a commercial proposition ? 

(2) Is it in the national interest that the Government of 
this country should foster the development of an oil from 
home sources industry ? 

After a long experience in the investigation of many of the 
processes which have been devised for the extraction of oil from 
coal, and mature reflection on the subject, I have come to the 
conclusion that, with certain reservations, the answer to both 
questions is in the affirmative. 

The question of the extraction of oil from coal is one of long 
standing, the possibility having first been conceived by the 
ingenious Lord Dundonald towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, since when there have been many other efforts directed 
towards obtaining oil from coal, all, with one notable exception, 
being along the lines of the distillation of the raw product. The 
exception is the hydrogenation process. Judging from the views 
which one frequently hears or sees expressed in the Press and in 
Parliament, it would appear that there exists much confusion and 
doubt in the mind of the public regarding the nature and com- 
parative merits of the high-temperature and the low-temperature 
distillation—or, as it is more commonly termed, the carbonisation 
—of coal, and the liquefaction of coal by the hydrogenation 
process. Although without resorting to a somewhat detailed 
technological exposition it is difficult to explain the operation of 
the several processes, the following brief description may perhaps 
serve to show in what respects they differ from each other and 
to indicate their relative merits and potentialities. 

1 William Bray (writing in 1818), in his edition of Evelyn’s Diary, appends 
the following note to Evelyn’s description of John Winter’s ‘new project of 
charring sea-coale’: ‘Some years ago Lord Dundonald revived the project, 
but with the projected improvement of extracting and saving the tar. Unfor- 
tunately his Lordship did not profit by it. The Gas Light Company sell the coal 
thus charred by the name of Coke for fuel for many purposes.’ The patent ‘ for 
extracting pitch, tar, essential oils, mineral acids, volatile alkalies and cinders 
from pit coal’ was taken out by Lord Dundonald in 1781. 
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The process which is employed for the production of the hard 
metallurgical coke of commerce and the softer coke of the gas- 
works is known as the high-temperature carbonisation of coal and 
is carried out in ovens and retorts, at temperatures ranging from 
1800° to 2500° F. When the coking is completed, all the volatile 
hydrocarbon content of the coal has been extracted. Until about 
fifty years ago the manufacture of metallurgical coke was so 
carried out that all the by-products were lost ; now, however, 
these, consisting of tar, gas, ammoniacal liquor, and, if the gas is 
‘ stripped,’ of benzol, are recovered. I am old enough to remember 
the scepticism with which the advent of the regenerative by- 
product recovery coke oven was greeted in this country, with the 
result that, just as with the aniline dye process, also discovered 
in Great Britain, it was left to foreign experts to develop these 
processes and to reintroduce them into Great Britain in an 
improved form. In order to produce coke, only that class of 
bituminous coal which possesses a caking or agglomerating pro- 
perty can be used, and such coal is characterised by a high 
volatile hydrocarbon content. There are coals which, though 
rich in volatile matter, are totally devoid of the caking charac- 
teristic, such, for instance, as cannel coal and lignite. Such coals 
cannot be coked though they can be carbonised. 

The amount of coke produced in the United Kingdom during 
the year 1931 was as follows : 


At gasworks . - 12,107,372 tons. 
At coke ovens. - 9,020,961 ,, 


Of the by-products recovered in the conversion of the coal into 
coke the ammoniacal liquor is converted into sulphate of ammonia 
and sold as such ; the tar, though containing only a small quan- 
tity of paraffin, is rich in naphthalene and anthracene, but holds 
less benzine, toluene, and carbonic acid than many gas tars. The 
tar products are yielded up by the fractional distillation of the 
tar, the residue being pitch. The benzol occurs in the gas and in 
the ‘light oil’ of the tar. From the gas it is recovered by 
‘ stripping ’ it—that is, by ‘ scrubbing ’ the gas with oil. 

The amount of by-products recovered at the coke ovens and 
gasworks of the United Kingdom during the year 193I was as 
follows : 


Tar. . : : d ‘ . 1,640,709 tons. 
Pitch . 4 7 ; ; é 341,370 ,, 
Ammonium salts expressed as sulphate 

25 per cent. NH; > : . 646,629 _,, 
Refined benzol. : . . . 28,000,000 gallons. 
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The tar, which contains several valuable products as well as those 
already named, is usually sold to tar distillers, who extract the 
various substances. One of these is creosote, which can be used 
as a fuel for engines. As, however, coals vary so much in com- 
position in different parts of the country and the creosote is 
derived by different methods of distillation, it is impossible to 
distribute it, even were there enough of it, on a large scale for 
use in motor vehicles or stationary Diesel engines. But in each 
district a tar distillery could get rid of its products locally: for 
instance, the Belfast Corporation supply a mixture of creosote 
and naphtha at 4d. a gallon to the Belfast Omnibus Company. 
Presumably the arrangements of that company are such that 
their vehicles can fill up at a central depét, so rendering unneces- 
sary the elaborate scheme of fuel distribution which would be 
required were the attempt made to supply tar oils to the public 
generally. The benzol which is recovered from the gas when 
refined is used for automobiles, and realises in the London area, 
at the present time, Is. 64d. per gallon. Were all the high- 
temperature coke produced in this country made in by-product 
recovery ovens, it has been estimated that there would be 
available annually 93,750,000 gallons of motor benzol, or about 
II°5 per cent. of our requirements. 

Under a system of low-temperature carbonisation—that is, 
with temperatures ranging from about 750° F. to 1350° F.—a 
semi-coke is yielded which differs from metallurgical coke in that 
there is retained in it a certain amount of volatile matter (from 6 
to 14 per cent.), and it is more vesicular and softer even than gas 
coke. Although in most cases utterly unsuited to metallurgical 
purposes, it constitutes an admirable domestic fuel, better even 
than the coal from which it is manufactured, making when burned 
a bright-red smokeless fire. The by-products, as in the case of 
high-temperature distillation, are gas, ammoniacal liquor and tar, 
and if the gas is ‘ stripped ’ light spirit or petrol is recovered. The 
gas, though less in volume, is richer than that produced under 
high-temperature conditions, the ammoniacal liquor is weaker, 
and the recovery of the ammonia in the form of sulphate is 
unprofitable, whilst the tar is of much greater quantity and quite 
different in character from high-temperature tar, being rich in 
paraffins but containing little benzine and toluene—the former 
so valuable for the manufacture of dyes and the latter for high 
explosives. High-temperature tars are known as_ benzenoid 
tars ; those of the low-temperature type are termed paraffinoid. 
It will be seen, therefore, from the above very elementary 
description that of the two systems of carbonisation it is to the 
low-temperature process that we must chiefly look for a supply of 
oil and of petrol from the distillation of coal. 
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To show what may be accomplished by low-temperature car- 
bonisation of coal, the case may be taken of a process which has 
been at work for some years in the North of England using a 
distilling medium consisting of inert gas and superheated steam 
at a temperature of about r000° F. and treating washed North- 
umberland small coal costing 15s. per ton when delivered at works 
in London, There has been obtained per ton of coal treated : 


75 per cent. of semi-coke. 

14°55 gallons of dry tar. 

28,000 cubic feet of gas equal to 28 therms—+.e., 100 
British thermal units per cubic foot. 


The gas, being all consumed in the working of the process, is not 
available for revenue. Of the 15 cwt. of semi-coke, 114 cwt. 
(large) is priced at 29s. per ton at works, and 34 cwt. (smaller 
coke, termed breeze) at 14s., and the crude tar at 2d. per gallon (it 
has been sold as high as 3d.). On such a return, and on the basis 
of the treatment of 300 tons of coal a day and a go per cent. load 
factor (7.¢., treating 98,500 tons per annum), there is producible 
a gross profit of £21,854. Allowing 12} per cent. for depreciation 
and capital charges there would, on the capital required (amount- 
ing to about £100,000), be available by way of dividend a sum 
equal to a return of 9 per cent. By washing the gas about two 
gallons of light spirit or petrol would also be obtained,? and if 
the crude tar is subjected to refining by fractional distillation 
a specific range of valuable products are recovered—namely, a 
small quantity of motor spirit possessing good anti-knock charac- 
teristics, white spirit (which is used in automobiles or as a solvent), 
light and heavy creosotes (which are required in the chemical 
industry and for wood preservatives, and which, mixed with 

naphtha, can be used in motor transport as at Belfast), low- 
boiling tar acids, and pitch. 

If transport by the Diesel engine develops, as seems likely, oil 
will largely supplant petrol. Mr. Howell Davies, of the Imperial 
Motor Company, recently fitted one of his omnibuses running 
between Cardiff and Swansea with a Diesel engine that could use 
coal oil, with the result that it was found to be cheaper and 
superior to petrol. And the Tramways Committee of the Cardiff 
City Council have undertaken experiments with the creosote 
derived from coal tar with the object of ascertaining the suitability 
of that fuel for a like purpose. The Diesel engine, which works 
by compression ignition, will run satisfactorily on a very wide 
range of heavy distillates and has a thermal efficiency of 35 per 

? As a testimony to the excellence of the quality of low-temperature petrol it 


may be mentioned that the petrol distilled from British coal in Italy was used 
by the car which won the rooo-mile race in the latter country last year. 
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cent., whereas the petrol engine, which is worked by spark ignition, 
will only run on light distillate and has a thermal efficiency of 
22 per cent. 

Under the influence of pressure ‘ cracking,’ as it is technically 
termed, of the tar takes place, the vaporised tar being converted 
into petrol to the extent of from 20 to 25 per cent. of the tar, free 
from tar acids and bases. Within the last fourteen years cracking 
has become one of the most important processes of the petroleum 
industry, for it must be borne in mind that the crude petroleum 
raised from oil wells has to be subjected to refining as well as the 
crude tar from the coal if the various oils and spirits are to be 
obtained. As Dr. Dunstan and Mr. Pithkethly have stated *: 

Without doubt the greatest advance that has been made within the 
petroleum industry during recent years is the development of the modern 
cracking plant. This development has been made almost entirely in the 
United States of America, notwithstanding the fact that inventors in most 
European countries as well as in America have filed innumerable patents 
for the production of motor spirit from heavy or less valuable oils. 

If the tar were subjected to hydrogenation 80 per cent. and 
upwards of it could be converted into petrol, the extent of the 
conversion being dependent largely on the quality of the tar. 

The low-temperature distillation of brown coal has been 
carried on extensively in Germany for about eighty years, and 
recently the conversion of the resultant tar oil into motor spirit 
by hydrogenation was inaugurated in that country. It has been 
stated that fully 100,000 tons of tar oil have so far been converted 
into spirit. In regard, however, to the success which has attended 
the distillation of brown coal in Germany, two facts have to be 
taken into consideration : the one is the very low cost at which 
the coal can be produced—namely, about 3s. per ton into works ; 
the other, the high tariff by which the distillates are protected. 
On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that German brown 
coal contains from 40 to 60 per cent. moisture, rendering it ton 
for ton inferior to true bituminous coal. 

The process of converting the greater part of the coalsubstance 
into liquid hydrocarbons by hydrogenation has been evolved from 
the initial experimentation of Marcelin Berthelot in 1868, chiefly 
by Bergius. The laboratory work of Bergius culminated in 1924 
in the invention of a continuous plant for the conversion of 
coal into oil. Briefly, the process consists in bringing about under 
the influence of great pressure and comparatively moderate tem- 
perature the chemical combination of hydrogen, not only with the 
‘unsaturated’ hydrocarbons, but even, in part, with the fixed 
carbon itself of the coal substance, to such an extent that over 


3 Recent Advances in ‘ Cracking,’ by Dr. A. E. Dunstan and R. Pithkethly 
(World Power Conference, 1928). 
* The expression ‘ coal substance ’ is used to denote the carbonaceous matter 
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60 per cent. of the coal treated is converted into oil or, if the 
process is continued far enough, into petrol of the highest quality. 
To achieve this the coal acted upon has first to be ground fine, 
mixed with oil, and a catalyst added. The pasty mass is then 
placed in steel vessels and in an atmosphere of hydrogen, and at 
a temperature of about 800° F. subjected to a pressure of about 
200 atmospheres (3000 Ib. per square inch). This process (which 
is.at work at Leuna and at Ludwigshafen in Germany on the 
hydrogenation of tar oils distilled from brown coal, the direct 
hydrogenation of the coal having been discontinued) has been 
tried out at Billingham, near Middlesbrough, in Yorkshire, with a 
pioneer plant treating 10 tons of coal a day. It has resulted in 
valuable data being obtained as to the return of oil, probable cost 
of working, and the capitalisation necessary to ensure results on 
a larger scale. 

The capital cost, it has been estimated, of a plant to treat 
1000 tons of coal a day, giving an annual output of 219,000 tons 
of petrol, would be of the order of £7,000,000, and the cost of 
production would be 7d. per gallon. But it seems doubtful 
whether the latter figure is not too low ; if interest at, say, the rate 
of 5 per cent. on borrowed capital is taken into account, an 
increase of 13d. would have to be added to the cost. It is con- 
ceivable, too, that the allowance for depreciation of plant—which 
will naturally be very heavy in a process of this sort—would be 
greater than has been contemplated. The probability is that the 
cost of 9d. per gallon, as recently surmised by Dr. Tizard in his 
valuable contribution to The Times of December 10, 1932, is 
nearer the mark than 7d. 

The hydrogenation process has this advantage over all those 
based on the carbonisation of coal in that its application is not 
restricted to coals of high volatile content, for all classes of 
coal, short of anthracite, can by it be converted, more or less, 
into oil. But £7,000,000 sterling, if expended on low-temperature 
carbonisation plants, would give much more spectacular results 
than if devoted to the hydrogenation of coal, for instead of 
treating only 360,000 tons of coal per annum 6,895,000 tons 
would undergo carbonisation, and instead of 219,000 tons of 
petrol per annum there would be yielded 447,867 tons of crude 
tar oil for refinement and conversion into petrol, and, in addition 
thereto, some 6562 tons of petrol recovered direct from the gas. 
There would also be available in fuel about 5,000,000 tons of 
semi-coke, which could be used as a smokeless substitute for raw 
coal, whereas the residue from hydrogenation is only suit- 
able for burning under boilers on the spot. This, financially, 


of the coal, for coal comprises ash, sulphur and other impurities, as well as carbon 
and carbon compounds. 
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would therefore appear to be a better proposition than the direct 
hydrogenation of coal. The hydrogenation of tar oils is a much 
more practicable proposition than the hydrogenation of coal. 
The world interests in the hydrogenation process are controlled 
by the International Hydrogenation Engineering Company in the 
Hague, in which, amongst others, it is understood, the Shell 
Company, the Standard Oil Company, and the Imperial Chemical 
Industries are participants. 

We have now to consider whether oil or petrol from coal, 
obtained either by carbonisation or by hydrogenation, can be 
produced at such a cost as to permit of its competing successfully 
with imported oil or petrol. The lowest price at which imported 
petrol has been delivered in the Thames during recent times is 
about 24d. per gallon, though the present price is considerably in 
advance of that figure. The excise duty on imported petrol or on 
petrol made from imported petroleum is 8d. per gallon, which 
would bring the price up to 10d. per gallon. Apart from the pro- 
tective tariff, the lowest figure—and an uneconomic one for the 
oil companies—with which the home-made petrol might have to 
compete is, as I have stated, 24d. ; though the present figure is 
nearly twice that. If we take the price (ex-works) of petrol made 
by the hydrogenation process at 9d. per gallon, the cost would 
probably be 4d. above the imported untaxed commodity. The 
irresistible conclusion is, therefore, that 

(a) Under a system of direct hydrogenation of coal the petrol 
could not be produced in competition with the imported 
commodity unless subsidised by a protective tariff ; 

(6) That with the existing protective tariff it could be pro- 
duced in competition with the imported commodity, 
though the margin of profit would not be great. 

The price at which petrol of premier quality is being sold at 
stations in England at the present time is 1s. 7}d.° per gallon, 
which would seem to point to the cost of distribution (inclusive of 
profit) being about 63d. per gallon. 

When we come to consider the position in respect of crude 
petroleum (of which about 30 per cent. is subjected to distillation 
for petrol and other products), this may be considered as com- 
parable with the tar oil obtained from coal. The price of the 
imported fuel oil is from 42s. 6d. to 50s. per ton, say from 2jd. to 
2d. per gallon, and the imported commodity has a calorific value 
of about 19,000 British thermal units, as against 17,750 B.T.U. of 
the crude tar oil resulting from the distillation of coal, which has 
proved under test to be a perfectly satisfactory fuel oil and 
should easily realise the figure of 2d. per gallon in competition 


5 This is for No. 1 grade. The wholesale price is, of course, a lower figure. 
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with the imported crude petroleum. The petrol obtained by 
stripping the low-temperature carbonisation gas has been sold 
ex-works at a wholesale price of 1s. per gallon. The solution of 
the problem relative to the low-temperature carbonisation of coal 
depends not now so much on points of engineering technique (it 
has passed beyond that stage, and, technically speaking, there are 
several highly satisfactory processes in being), but on an outlet 
being found for the semi-coke. The London price of good 
domestic coal varies from 45s. to 50s. per ton; the smokeless 
semi-coke, which has attained the status of a standard fuel in the 
London market, is being sold at from 53s. to 55s. per ton.* The 
price of 29s. which I have taken in my statement of revenue 
available under low-temperature carbonisation allows, therefore, 
an ample margin for distribution costs. 

If conducted on a large scale the cost of production would be 
materially reduced, and it would be possible to sell profitably the 
semi-coke at prices certainly not higher than those of domestic 
coal, and probably below them. No reason exists, therefore, why 
in our large cities we should not follow the example of America 
and prohibit the use therein of bituminous coal, so securing that 
most desirable result, the abolition of the smoke nuisance, by 
which the health of the populace would be enhanced and the 
output of coal increased. There would be an intensified home 
demand for steel in the construction of retorts, our adverse trade 
balance would be materially reduced—for in 1931 the value of im- 
ported petrol alone amounted to £12,982,335—and our depend- 
ence on foreign sources for our supply of liquid fuel, both in times 
of peace and war, would be ended. 

It has been estimated that there are annually consumed in 
Great Britain as domestic fuel from 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 tons 
of coal. If this demand were met by semi-coke instead of by raw 
coal, taking the lower figure, the result would be : 

(1) An augmentation in the output of coal amounting to 

12,000,000 tons per annum. 

(2) The production annually of 2,000,000 tons of fuel oil. 

(3) The production annually of 100,000,000 gallons of petrol. 

(4) An increase in the employment of miners of 35,000 to 

40,000 men—apart from the increase due to employ- 
ment at the steelworks and carbonising works—with 
_ an annual saving in unemployment benefit of about 
£3,000,000 per annum. 
The capital cost of such a scheme would not fall far short of 
£40,000,000 sterling. 

If the 2,000,000 tons of oil (sufficient to meet the peace 
requirements of our Navy) were subjected to the process known 

© Winter price, 56s. to 58s. per ton. 
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as ‘ cracking,’ this, together with the petrol recovered from the 
gas, would provide about one-tenth of our requirements of petrol, 
but if subjected to hydrogenation, with the petrol recovered from 
the gas, about three-quarters of our requirements would be met 
from home sources.” This would seem to point to the desirability 
of the establishment of a hydrogenation plant to treat tar oils 
only, as is done at Leuna and Ludwigshafen—the two big fac- 
tories of the German Dye Trust. True, the cost to the works of 
a ton of tar oil would be more than double that of a ton of coal ; 
but not only would there be a return in petrol of from 80 per cent. 
upwards, depending on the quality of the tar, instead of about 
60 per cent., but the cost of treatment of the tar oil would be 
considerably less than that of the coal. 

The consummation of this most desirable project would take 
some time to realise, but a great impetus towards its attainment 
would be given by an announcement from the Government that 
they purposed : 

(a) To pass a Bill through Parliament prohibiting, within a 
period of, say, five years from the date of the Bill, the use 
of bituminous coal in all towns of the United Kingdom 
with a population of 300,000 inhabitants and upwards. 
The alternatives to coal would then be semi-coke, 
anthracite, or gas, and of these semi-coke would be the 
most satisfactory. 

(6) To maintain in existence for a stated period of years the 
present excise duty on all imported petrol and on petrol 
made from imported petroleum. 

This is the utmost measure of support which should be forth- 
coming from the Government, for the financial participation by 
the Government in industrial enterprise is to be deprecated, as it 
inevitably leads to confusion and log-rolling. 

Before the Government could be induced to take the action 
advocated above, presumably they would require to be satisfied 
that the production on a very large scale of semi-coke, oil, and 
petrol from home sources would be available within a reason- 
able time. It should not be difficult to meet such a very proper 
condition. A combination of the interests concerned in the most 
efficient of the low-temperature carbonisation processes with those 
connected with the hydrogenation process and the establishment 
of a conjoint company or companies to work the processes on a 


7 If, instead of coal, semi-coke were burned at our electric power stations for 
raising steam these figures would be increased by fully 25 per cent., as the coal 
consumption at these stations at present is about 9,000,000 tons of coal annually. 
The low-temperature carbonisation works could be attached to the power stations 
and a lower class of coal be used than would be necessary for the production of 
domestic fuel. 

Vor. CXIII—No. 672 Pi 
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large scale would seem to meet the case. It would be a fine 
achievement on the part of Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, 
if they brought about such a combination. 


Epitomising the position, the following would appear to be 
the deductions which can properly be made from the facts set 
forth in this article : 

_ 1. That certain products, the result of the high-tempera- 
ture carbonisation of coal, can be and are being used for motor 
transport, but that their production cannot be augmented 
short of an increased demand for metallurgical and gas coke, 
which demand is dependent on an improvement in the metal- 
lurgical industries. 

2. That the low-temperature carbonisation of coal worked 
conjointly with the hydrogenation process presents the greatest 
possibilities in the way of meeting from a home source in great 
part, if not entirely, the fuel oil, Diesel oil, and petrol require- 
ments of the United Kingdom. 

3. That to accomplish this, financial assistance from the 
Government is neither necessary nor desirable. Government 
support should be limited to the maintenance of the present 
duty on petrol and to the enforcement of the use of smokeless 
fuel in our large cities. 

RICHARD REDMAYNE. 
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GRIDS FOR WATER AND GAS? 


THE years since the war have seen a general acceptance of the 
principle that many individual units of production or supply 
working separately cannot exist effectively under the changed 
conditions of to-day ; {they must adopt some form of co-ordinated 
working, preferably under a single control, in which the variety 
of the products they manufacture are allocated so that each 
factory makes but a single article, or is limited to a small range of 
similar articles. As output and efficiency rise because of the 
concentration of the products, each in separate factories, together 
with the speeding-up that naturally follows, the older and more 
poorly equipped factories are gradually shut down, and through 
the concentrated management of specialists in each section with 
common buying, etc., in the end the total costs of production 
for the group are greatly reduced as compared with those of 
the original individual works and the inefficient redundancy 
is removed. This development in industry, usually called 
rationalisation, has not received quite the degree of acceptance 
in the field of public utilities which supply the common needs 
of the people which might have been expected, with the notable 
exception of electricity. This single case has outstripped any 
parallel example in industry, for we have in the electricity grid 
a nation-wide supply under the control of one central authority. 
This very remarkable achievement, well known as it is, has led 
to few if any proposals to extend the principle to other common 
supplies, such as water and gas. 

i». Abroad, electricity grids also exist, notably in Germany, but 
not over the complete area of the country ; they are either State 
undertakings, as in Bavaria, or regional concerns, like those in 
the Ruhr or the Berlin district. On the other hand, gas, which 
was operated in this country as a public utility before it was in 
Germany, provides a notable example of the grid system in that 
country in the Rhineland and Westphalia, and a trunk main 
system has been planned for the whole country. There can be 
little doubt that as time goes on modern conditions of living and 
the movement of population into the country will compel the 
extension of the work done for electricity to similar schemes for 
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other public utilities, such as gas and water, and perhaps land 
drainage and reclamation, as well as other common needs. The 
relative smallness of this country and the density of its popula- 
tion render it peculiarly suitable for such schemes of common 
working—more so, in fact, than most other countries. De- 
velopments of this nature may be carried out piece-meal, or 
they may be part of a programme of national planning, in 
which the whole subject is properly surveyed, with due 
recognition of the relations of one public utility to another, for in 
this manner alone the most efficient plan as a whole can be 
properly arrived at. 

A common water supply is the oldest public utility there is, 
for it was recognised in very early times that pure water was the 
basis for the good health of the community. Even before the 
historic work of the Romans, the remains of many of whose 
famous aqueducts still exist, public water supplies have been 
traced in Assyria and Egypt in the East, and in the Aztec and 
Inca empires in the West. The Romans carried their demands 
for water to such an extent that it was said that 100,000,000 
gallons were delivered to Rome daily by their aqueducts, an 
almost unbelievable quantity for those days. In the centuries 
that followed the fall of the Roman Empire water supply as a 
public utility almost disappeared, and it was not until quite 
modern times that a real revival took place. 

Conditions in London were exceptional, inasmuch as a 
relatively large population existed so long ago that public supply 
by company had to be undertaken comparatively early, as in the 
case of the Myddleton and the New River Companies. No 
doubt in the North and the Midlands the industrial expansion 
was the main reason that forced the development of public 
supply, the rapidly growing population of many industrial towns 
and the insanitary conditions that followed eventually compelling 
the authorities concerned to take action. If we had continued 
in the haphazard way that had been customary until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, appalling epidemics might have 
followed. One calls to mind the terrible epidemics of the Middle 
Ages, which were due to the insanitary conditions prevailing and 
to the meagre and poisoned water supplies available. Any 
considerable resettlement of the countryside by migration from 
the towns will call for vastly increased water supplies and drainage, 
if we are to avoid such a state of affairs as has lately occurred 
in the North. 

The industrial towns in the North each developed as an 
individual unit with its own public utilities ; it was, of course, 
recognised that each town must have a water supply, but it must 
be its veryown. Nothing is more remarkable than this expansion 
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of modern industrial England in distinct units, and, in spite of 
the fact that this must have been recognised in most cases as 
not being the most economical method, the feeling for individual 
action and the opposition to joint working under a common 
control for public undertakings were, and are to-day, still extra- 
ordinarily strong. To this rule municipalities are no exception. 
The use of water for so many purposes in industry and in the home 
has increased so rapidly, and is still increasing, that thoughtful 
people begin to recognise that some concerted action must be 
taken to divide out our supplies in a more rational and efficient 
manner. 

The other day the chairman of the Metropolitan Water Board 
observed : ‘ Unless regional control and pooling of supplies are 
established, there is going to be a great shortage of water in some 
of the large populous areas.’ This expression of opinion from the 
head of the most outstanding example of a unified water supply 
undertaking for a great area which was formed by the combination 
of a number of smaller units is surely very significant. It does 
not seem unreasonable to maintain that the extension of this 
principle—namely, the unified control and joint working of water 
supplies for much larger areas, if not for the whole country, 
somewhat on the lines of the electricity grid—would be enormously 
advantageous. This might at first take the form of group working 
over selected areas with regional control; and common action, 
at any rate for more limited areas, seems already to be consider- 
ably overdue. The metropolitan undertaking is the best example 
we have of a water grid under unified control as the result of the 
co-ordinated working of many undertakings previously running 
as separate concerns. The original concerns amalgamated by 
the Board were the following : 


The New River Company ; . founded in 1609 
The Chelsea Company . ; - 1723 
The Lambeth Company . : : it 1785 
The Grand Junction Company : - 1798 
The West Middlesex Company ; ‘te 1806 
The East London Company . ‘ 1807 
The Kent Company - - 1809 
The Southwark and Vauxhall Company Ma 1845 


The success of the Metropolitan Water Board shows that there 
can be little doubt that the area now covered could be increased 
with advantage. 

In the northern,industrial districts of Lancashire and York- 
shire, where the various towns, if left to rely on their individual 
initiative, would compete one with another for their water supply 
from the Pennines, a particularly good case can be made out for 
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joint working by pooling the supplies through the linking-up of 
the existing undertakings. The principle of joint working has at 
last been accepted, at least in theory, and some progress has been 
made by a regional board for the West Riding, which is now 
considering some form of interconnexion between its more 
ample supply and the drier area of the East Riding. Further 
south we have a definite joint scheme, that of the Derwent Valley 
Water Board. This authority supplies water to Leicester, 
Sheffield, Derby, and Nottingham in the proportions of 35°72 per 
cent., 25 per cent., 25 per cent., and 14°28 per cent. respectively. 
On the Lancashire side of the Pennine hills Liverpool and Man- 
chester are the chief distributing authorities for their own and 
some neighbouring areas, drawing their respective supplies from 
Lake Vrynwy, in Wales, and from Thirlmere, in the Lake District. 
There are also, of course, many other relatively large towns with 
their own water undertakings, such as Bolton, Bury, Oldham, 
etc. There is, however, no joint working, and if, for instance, 
Liverpool required more water, then the Haweswater scheme, 
started by Manchester but not proceeded with, could not supply 
it, even though it has been found redundant to Manchester’s 
needs. Nor is there any co-ordination or linking up with the West 
Riding. 

As a country we have an ample rainfall, and the resultant 
sources of supply are good, though limited to certain areas. The 
rainfall varies from 40 inches per year in the west to one-half of 
that quantity on the east coast, with over 100 inches in the Lake 
District. If we cross from the west to the east side of the country 
we pass into a relatively dry area, disagreeably noticeable in 
some parts of Lincolnshire. The country is generally flat with 
no hills to attract rain; supply is often very limited, and taken 
mainly from surface wells liable to fall in output and subject to 
the risk of contamination. The area of limited supply continues 
through the Fens and Cambridgeshire to the south. At the 
present time there is the city of Hull about to apply for powers 
to carry out a scheme for 1,500,000 gallons per day to be brought 
from the hills in the north of Yorkshire. The aqueduct would 
pass by Malton, where trouble (epidemic) has lately been experi- 
enced. In north Lincolnshire two districts have prepared 
separate schemes, and these are mainly dry areas. There is 
still a, supply of water available from the Pennines, and it is 
reported at the present time that Bradford has 10,000,000 gallons 
to spare. 

This has led to the suggestion of a balancing trunk main 
from the hilly district to Hull, connecting en passant with all 
the various water undertakings of Bradford, Leeds, Harrogate, 
York, etc., which would appear to meet the demands of Hull 
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without the new work proposed. On the other side of the 
Pennines Manchester has stopped the Haweswater scheme, as an 
immediate increase in supply is not now found to be necessary. 
The creation of a West and East Riding regional control on the 
Yorkshire side and of another regional control on the Lancashire 
side would seem to be a logical development. It would be de- 
sirable as a means for extra supply in emergency, or even for a 
regular supply in certain cases, to connect up the two systems 
by a special main passing the difficult hilly district. No doubt 
some special technique would have to be developed for this 
main—either a section with a high rate of flow in special pipes 
laid through or adjacent to a railway tunnel and using ‘ booster ’ 
pumps, or a novel syphon may have to be devised depending on 
the locality selected. A connexion between the valleys of the 
Ribble and the Aire seems possible without a tunnel. One must 
not forget that in this dense industrial part of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire a vast amount of water is required for the trades 
carried on there, apart from the domestic needs of the population, 
and not infrequently this fact has proved an actual limitation 
to the expansion of industries. On the other hand, if any new 
works like the Hull scheme are sanctioned, then it should only 
be on the explicit condition that they form part of a general 
scheme for co-ordinated working. A trunk main might, for 
instance, in this case be arranged to pass through Yorkshire and 
connect with the cross coast-to-coast main just mentioned. It 
would then continue on into Lincolnshire, supplying the districts 
now contemplating schemes of their own, traversing that county 
on its way further south. The need of modern industry for 
ample water supplies is, inter alia, indicated by the new iron and 
steel works to be erected at Corby, Northamptonshire, which for 
lack of any trunk main near by must undertake a special work 
of their own. 

Whilst the gathering ground in the hills forms the supply for 
the North, wide areas in the Midlands depend largely on wells 
bored down to the lower strata, as in Nottinghamshire, for 
instance. To the west we have the very considerable under- 
taking of the South Staffordshire Water Company, covering an 
area from Derby to Birmingham, touching Stafford, Burton, and 
Wolverhampton. The supply is largely obtained by pumping, 
some stations being as far north as half-way between Stafford 
and Crewe. 

If now we consider in more detail some progressive plan that 
might be followed leading up to a national water grid, the first 
step seems to be to set up regional boards for selected areas, the 
ultimate object, of course, being their interconnexion to form a 
complete grid. It might be found that the beginning would best 
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be made in the south-east, for instance, using the Metropolitan 
Board as the authority, but extending the area to one of, say, 
approximately a 50-mile radius. A regional board could then 
be created for South Lancashire, and one for the West and East 
Ridings of Yorkshire, the connexion between the two counties 
being by the trunk main previously mentioned. A trunk main 
passing through the dry areas of the east coast, the Yorkshire 
plain, Lincolnshire, the Fens, Cambridgeshire, etc., would con- 
tinue on until it connected with the Metropolitan region. A 
western trunk main would link this up with the Midland region 
and have suitable interconnexion by link mains to the Leicester 
and Nottingham districts. The country lying south and west 
could later be provided for by trunk mains in a similar way, 
though this area is an extended one and the hill supply—Dart- 
moor and Exmoor, etc.—somewhat limited. A trunk main from 
the south-west could then interconnect this system with the 
Midlands. 

No doubt many difficulties will arise when a great project like 
this comes to be considered by those concerned. Some of these 
perhaps will be magnified by the conventional outlook that has 
grown up round the English system of water supply as a result 
of the almost invariable consideration of any problem from the 
narrow standpoint of the individual unit. This water-tight habit 
of mind presents a real difficulty when any great scheme of 
co-ordination comes to be considered. A village or small town, 
for instance, may obtain a limited supply from local wells with 
only a small charge on the rates, whilst a soft mountain water for 
some large town brought from afar if tapped from the aqueduct 
passing near by might mean an extra shilling. A rather crude 
comparison of costs of this kind has a very material effect on the 
prospects of any widespread scheme in a county like Lincoln- 
shire, for example, which might, if the wider view had been taken, 
have already had a county supply, but still has, in consequence of 
this narrow outlook, only a number of separate undertakings— 
some good, some indifferent, and some liable to drought and 
pollution, etc. These difficulties cannot be overlooked, and much 


educational work is called for to clear the ground. Legal diffi- 


culties, too, will be met with, as they have been in other schemes. 
There are also technical difficulties, such as differences in pressure 
supply, class of water, etc., but nothing to compare in all these 
with those overcome in the electricity scheme. 

On the constructional side it is instructive to look abroad to 
what has been done in other countries, and the following brief 
particulars of some American water supply undertakings in which 
long-distance supply is also used make an interesting comparison 
with some of ourown. Los Angeles, for instance, takes 280,000,000 
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gallons per day (the same total as the Metropolitan Water Board) 
from a distance of 223 miles, whilst Glasgow in Loch Katrine has 
a supply of 75,000,000 gallons, but only from a distance of 23} 
miles; Birmingham takes a similar quantity from a source 73 
miles distant in the centre of Wales. San Francisco, with the 
Hetch Hetchy aqueduct from catchment areas near the Yosemite 
National Park, 156 miles away, takes 400,000,000 gallons per 
day, whilst Manchester draws only 50,000,000 gallons from Thirl- 
mere, 96 miles away, and Liverpool 40,000,000 from Vyrnwy, 
68 miles away. The latest New York aqueduct is capable of 
delivering 500,000,000 gallons from the Catskill Mountains, 120 
miles away. These figures illustrate the distance, traversed often 
over mountain districts, and the heavy engineering work entailed, 
but any problems arising out of a grid system in this country would 
be much smaller than those that have been successfully solved 
abroad. 

There is another water supply scheme so magnificent in con- 
ception that some mention must be made of it, if only to show to 
those concerned here how far people are prepared to go abroad. 
This great work is the Apulian aqueduct in Italy, conveying water 
from the gathering ground on the western slopes of the Apen- 
nines behind Naples down to the dry districts in the heel of Italy 
(Foggia, Bari, Lecci, etc.), 8000 square miles in extent. This 
extraordinary piece of work involves several long tunnels, one of 
which is 10 miles long, and in many places arched bridges are used 
to cross valleys. The water capacity is 5 cubic metres per second, 
delivered to a population of 3,000,000 in 266 connexions by a 
system of 841 kilometres of main and trunk pipe and 550 miles of 
distribution pipe. One can form a better idea of the nature of 
this undertaking when one knows the difficult territory traversed ; 
in addition, it must be remembered that it was carried out in 
Italy under more difficult conditions than any obtaining in this 
country, and took many years to construct. 

An examination of maps in England with the various towns 
and water supplies indicated thereon, with contour levels, etc., 
will confirm the easier nature of our problems; but it also brings 
one very quickly to the real surprise—namely, that such a scheme 
as I have roughly sketched out has not been put into practice long 
ago, at any rate in some special regions. Finance, after all is said 
and done, may be the major reason, particularly in country areas, 
but the successful carrying through of the great electricity scheme, 
which covered the whole country and had to meet and adjust a 
much greater number of diverse and separate units, should give 
confidence to the opinion that a water grid for England can also 
be successfully carried through. What is needed at once is that 
a survey of the potential supplies of the country be undertaken. 

Vor. CXIII—No. 672 u® 
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The Ministry of Health, which is thoroughly alive to the import- 
ance of this matter, may have much of the information already, 
but hardly perhaps in the form in which it could be used in 
formulating a co-ordinated scheme for the country. The present 
demands for water can then be totalled up and an estimate be 
made for the future, in which account must be taken of a con- 
siderable expansion of the population ; a balanced table of supply 
and demand can then be worked out. The increased allowance 
for the country districts is made because in any agricultural 
development which may well come, as agriculture offers the most 
promising outlook for employment, a considerable proportion of 
the population of the towns would move out and reside in the 
country and less water would be required in the former, and a 
considerably increased supply, hardly at present existing, in the 
latter. 


It has been suggested that a similar scheme might with advan- 
tage be applied also to our gas supply. A gas grid bears a family 
resemblance to its water relative in that it implies one correlated 
working of existing producing plants by means of connecting 
trunk mains, so making possible the capillary supply over an 
extended area in the countryside. But the likeness to elec- 
tricity is perhaps more marked, and it is more practical to consider 
it in relation to the electricity grid than to the water supply I have 
just outlined. Nevertheless, where at all possible, the inter- 
relation and co-ordinate working of all three systems—gas, water, 
and electricity—must be attempted: ¢.g., water pumping must 
be done by electricity when the price per unit is nominal—that is, 
at times of least load. Gas-driven power stations for electricity 
could be arranged to meet peak loads, as they entail so little, when 
stopped, by way of stand-by costs. Both gas and water are 
suitable mediums for storage—to be released later when the 
extreme demand arises in the particular supply required. 

The relative values of gas and electricity have, of course, an 
important bearing on this question of co-ordination, but for our 
purposes it may be taken for granted that gas is the cheapest 
medium for transmitting heat. Though the idea of a grid 
method of supply is relatively modern, the proposal to generate 
gas at the pithead and to transmit it under pressure by pipes 
relatively long distances to the areas of large consumption is an 
old one. It must have been brought forward in the very early 
days of the industry—no doubt on the ground that it was better 
to generate gas at the pit than in the town, and more economical 
to transmit gas than to transport coal. Though the gas industry 
began in this country and spread from it to others, British practice 
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has lagged behind them in later developments in both long- 
distance and grid supply, so that in considering this question 
to-day we have to go abroad for most of our examples. There 
are doubtless very good reasons which explain this course of 
events. In the earlier days installations were of a more primitive 
character and relatively isolated, coal was cheap to transport, 
and as time went on legal restrictions grew up which prevented 
the interrelation of gas supply with other industrial processes. 
All available talent was consequently concentrated on the plant 
itself. This did indeed result in this country taking the lead over 
other countries in the design and construction of the special plant 
required for supplying towns with gas. To what extent the gas 
industry has been handicapped by legislation in this country as 
compared with electricity it is difficult to determine adequately, 
but there can be no doubt that legal restrictions have been a very 
real limitation. This limitation has been imposed not only by 
the restrictions placed by Parliament on the distribution of 
profits, with its obvious effects, but it has also determined the 
areas of distribution and supply. No gas concern, for example, 
could conclude an agreement with neighbouring undertakings 
to extend its area except by special Act of Parliament. 

To-day the whole economic comparison of the transmission 
of energy by coal, gas, and electricity has been investigated in 
careful detail, and the parallel between two of them—namely, 
electricity and gas—is a close one. An important condition, 
however, in which the gas grid differs from the electric is that 
while special new super-power stations have been erected for 
the electric scheme to yield the additional power required, the 
extra supply of gas would come from the coke oven installations 
already existing or in course of erection at the pitheads of various 
mining companies in south Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, etc., 
from which even at the present day gas is blowing to waste. The 
general development in the equipment of coal-mining plants, 
particularly in certain areas, points clearly to a considerable 
increase in the number of these installations and therefore in the 
volume of gas available. This large amount of gas gives the grid 
system a considerable advantage over the electric from an 
economic point of view, as it will not require such a large amount 
of fresh capital and will ultimately make its construction inevit- 
able. Had the coke oven installation advanced at a more rapid 
rate in this country the question of a widespread gas supply 
would have been forced to the front before this—in fact, before 
the electrical grid was mooted. The method of procedure would 
be to connect up existing efficient gas stations in different towns 
by link mains, thus allowing common working of all areas. The 
efficient stations would in this way be made more efficient and 
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the others would be gradually shut down. Thus there is an 
important difference between the two grid schemes—the gas grid 
has, or will have, a large excess supply to draw from, whilst the 
electrical one had to create a large part of its supply by heavy 
capital expenditure on new stations. When we come to the more 
detailed consideration of the gas scheme we find, of course, many 
differences in the supply of different towns and in the thermal 
value of the gas, which varies up and down the country, but none 
of these differences are greater than those which existed in the 
supply of electricity ; they are probably less, and present no 
fundamental difficulties that cannot be overcome by patience and 
experience. 

The subject of extended gas supply was partially investigated 
and certain recommendations were made in the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Area Gas Supply, published in 
1930. The Committee’s analysis of certain areas, stretching from 
Lancashire and Yorkshire down into the Midlands, is complete, 
and forms a very useful basis for the consideration of the wider 
aspects of the subject. These aspects were, it is true, considered 
by the Committee to a limited extent, but they were treated 
rather as being outside the immediate terms of reference. 
Though, as has been indicated, the interconnexion of units into 
a system of long-distance supply in the gas industry has been 
much hindered by legal restrictions, it is not contended that 
in the past the policy of building gas plants as separate units 
in the large towns of the country was wrong. Times have 
changed, however, and it may now be necessary to make a 
change over to the grid system, because the increased capacity 
of coke oven plants has made available such large quantities of 
gas, and also because of the extended demand that will arise 
over the countryside. The Area Committee’s inquiry was 
exceedingly carefully undertaken, and the recommendation 
which it made for a gas grid, though covering a smaller area 
than had previously been suggested by the coke oven owners, 
does help in considering the larger problem. The scheme pro- 
posed to collect gas from nineteen coke oven plants to a maximum 
volume of 80,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day, the flow of gas 
to be uniform throughout the twenty-four hours of the day, the 
gas being purified at the coke ovens before being delivered into 
the network. Compressor plants were to be installed at the coke 
ovens, and their cost and the cost of operation would therefore 
have to be met by the coke oven owners, but these costs would be 
recovered by them in the price of the gas sold. The cost of the 
compressor plants was estimated at £63,400. The pressures to 
be used were to vary from 9-7 lb. to 8-2 Ib. per square inch when 
the mains were carrying up to 40,000,000 cubic feet per day and 
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from 4:9 lb. to 22 lb. when they were carrying up to 80,000,000 
cubic feet per day. The length of the mains was to be nearly 
734 miles. The cost of distribution (excluding compression) 
would have varied from 1-33¢. per 1000 cubic feet (0-254. per 
therm) with a volume of 40,000,000 cubic feet per day to 0°66d. 
per 1000 cubic feet (0-13¢. per therm) with a volume of 80,000,000 
cubic feet per day. The scheme is now under construction by 
the Sheffield Gas Company. 

When the wider national aspects of gas supply are taken into 
account, not only are the economical factors modified, but other 
questions also arise, such as the use of longer trunk mains, 
higher pressures, storage by various methods, etc. Hence it is 
necessary to examine the experiments of other countries where 
long-distance supplies have been installed and are at work. The 
first example which naturally suggests itself is that in the Ruhr 
district in Germany. Here a grid (Rohrnetz) supply has been in 
use for some years, and has during that period been rapidly 
extended. Though the Ruhr Gas Company was not restricted 
by legal conditions, its extension was held up by the opposition 
of existing gas interests, and the German railway company 
(Reichsbahn) regarded the long-distance transmission as antago- 
nistic to its coal traffic. Under the present policy it is not 
proposed to interfere with existing gasworks which are producing 
economically, and certain districts are left to separate companies 
and authorities. The Ruhr Gas Company took over the existing 
supplies gradually, so that at the end of 1929 its mains totalled 
286 miles. No less than 208 miles were then under construction, 
and it was estimated that an additional 125 miles would be 
required for the supply of Hesse. The use of coke oven gas for the 
supply of towns has been practised for some years. It is freely 
used in Lower Silesia, as well as in the Ruhr district. In the 
general conception of widespread gas supply in Germany the 
ultimate object has been the connexion of the coalfields in the 
Ruhr district with those in Silesia, and the supply of all the 
intermediate towns between either directly or by spur mains. 
The trunk mains pass from the Ruhr through Hanover and then 
on to Berlin, whilst the more southerly line goes through Kassel, 
Leipzig, and Dresden to the Silesian coal district. Hanover at 
the present time is the limit in use on the one side and Hesse in 
the south. Further developments have been affected by the 
present economic conditions. There is also a main under the 
Rhine to Cologne and places further west. 

Though in the Area Committee’s Report it is stated that con- 
ditions in England are not the same as those in Germany, and 
therefore that the success of the Ruhr Gas Company should not 
be taken as any guarantee that a grid would be successful in this 
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country, it may equally well be contended that actually conditions 
here may even be better, owing to the more concentrated popula- 
tion, seeing that there is no such big open agricultural district in 
England as lies between the Ruhr and Silesia. Nor have we any 
really long distances to deal with. In connexion with this point 
some account should be given of long-distance supply in the 
United States. More often the American mains convey natural 
gas and not manufactured gas ; they run, however, over distances 
much longer than any we have to meet in this country. For 
example, one notable main from Texas to Chicago has just been 
completed. This trunk main is 24 inches in diameter and nearly 
1000 miles long ; an outstanding feature is that it has fifty-seven 
units in ten pumping stations to speed the gas on its 1000-mile 
journey ; there are also many river crossings, that over the 
Missouri being 6000 feet long. 

In the gas grid the main trunk lines would have to be provided, 
as in the electricity scheme, and this would hold true for water 
also. In initiating, controlling, and administering the new grids, 
a public undertaking based on the lines of the Port of London 
Authority, and free from any disturbing political influence, seems 
to be indicated. 

In carrying out these projects, both of which should bring 
a return on the capital expended, much employment would 
be provided for many trades. The electricity grid will cost 


£34,000,000. It is difficult to give a correct estimate for the other 
two without further inquiry, but it would, in any case, certainly 
be less. 


ALAN CHORLTON. 





THE POOR MAN’S COURT OF JUSTICE 


The centenary of Bentham’s death is a year in which to encourage 
attempts to reform. It is to be hoped that outspoken criticisms will con- 
tinue, for there are some of us to whom they are really helpful.—The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR at the Mansion House, July 15, 1932. 


For several years complaints have been made against the exces- 
sive cost and delay in obtaining justice in our civil courts of law. 
These complaints have related mainly to the High Court of 
Justice ; as a result, several valuable reforms have been made, 
and in May last a ‘ New Procedure’ was introduced, by which, 
at the option of the parties in certain classes of cases in the King’s 
Bench Division of that Court, many of the defects complained of 
can be avoided. These reforms and this experiment are being 
watched with great interest, and it is almost certain that they 
will lead in due course to bigger changes in the procedure 
governing all classes of civil cases in the High Court. But it is 
not only in the High Court that complaints against unnecessary 
cost and delay are justified. One of the many legal reforms 
which Jeremy Bentham inspired was the creation of a system of 
local courts where civil disputes concerning comparatively small 
amounts could be cheaply and promptly settled. Describing 
the system for deciding such cases in Bentham’s day, Sir Thomas 
Snagge wrote as follows : 


For small suitors there was almost a denial of justice. Of an average 
of some 90,000 causes entered annually in the superior courts of West- 
minster during the five years ending 1827, no less than 30,000 were for 
amounts not exceeding £20. To try these cases out would require an 
expenditure of at least four times the aggregate amount in dispute. The 
estimated cost of trying some 60,000 entered for the recovery of sums not 
exceeding £50 was more than double the amount of the claims. 


From 1820 onwards Lord Brougham struggled to carry out 
Bentham’s ideal of cheap and quick local courts, but only in 
1846 (fourteen years after Bentham’s death) was passed the first 
Act to establish our modern system of county courts. Since then 
there have been many other Acts of Parliament, and county 
courts are now held regularly in all parts of the country. But 
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Bentham’s ideal has never been realised, for the criticism expressed 
by Sir Thomas Snagge about the pre-county court era would not 
be much of an exaggeration if applied to our county courts of 
to-day. 

When I was writing my book In Quest of Justice I asked a 
registrar of one of the London county courts to give me some 
examples of what ordinary litigation costs in his court. The 
result is a table printed in my book. It is too long to reproduce 
here, but a few items may be quoted: (1) A man owed {100 
which he had borrowed some time before. As he could not pay 
he was sued in the county court, and then he let matters slide. 
He did not appear at the trial and accordingly judgment was given 
against him for the {roo. But later at a ceremony known to 
lawyers ds ‘ taxation’ the court allowed the sum of £55 11s. 6d. 
to this man’s successful creditor ; in other words, a county court 
action which in the end was not contested cost £55 11s. 6d. for 
one side only. (2) A claim for £16 19s. 4d. for negligence was 
upheld by the court to the amount of {12 8s. 4d., but the defendant 
was officially ordered to pay also £13 14s. 2d. for the plaintiff's 
legal costs, as well as his own lawyer’s bill. (3) A schoolmaster 
claimed nine guineas from a parent in respect of fees. He won 
his case, and the parent had to pay in addition £4 2s. 6d. to the 
schoolmaster’s lawyers, and probably at least three guineas to 
his own lawyers as well. These are just ordinary actions, the 
type of action that is daily being decided by the county courts. 
When judgments are taken to the higher courts on appeal, the 
figures as to costs become astronomical. My book quotes instances 
where £200 or more have been spent in legal costs (and officially 
approved in ‘ taxation ’) on issues involving a few pounds. But 
let us dismiss all abnormal instances and concentrate upon the 
ordinary litigation in county courts, of which the three examples 
given above are typical. The table printed in my book has come 
as a shock to many, just because it gives a picture of everyday 
happenings in the ‘ poor man’s court.’ But none of the proposals 
for legal reform yet put forward to the authorities will effect any 
change here. 

Why is the expense of proceedings in county courts so high, 
so out of proportion to the issues at stake? This is a social 
problem of real gravity, for humble people have nowadays to 
resort- to the county courts on matters that are really vital in 
their lives. Anyone who spends a day in a busy county court 
will soon realise how false is the widespread idea that litigation 
is something derogatory, some luxury which only foolish or rich 
people undertake. A resort to the county court is an everyday 
necessity, and if justice there is unduly expensive, very real 
hardships are inflicted. In order to find the explanation of present 
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conditions it will help us to draw a comparison between the 
methods in the county court and those in our other courts 
which deal with poor men’s problems—the police courts. In 
many branches of law police courts (their name is misleading, as 
they have an extensive civil as well as criminal jurisdiction) deal 
with the same matters as come before our civil courts. They have 
to decide, for instance, all the essential issues that come before 
the Divorce Division of the High Court, and in some other matters 
it is merely the choice of the litigant whether to sue in the county 
court or to apply for a summons in the police court. It is worth 
while to compare the different methods of dealing with facts and 
circumstances which can be brought before the different courts, 
and I cannot resist the thought that this comparison may be of 
assistance in the investigation of ways and means for cheapening 
and speeding-up the procedure in all our civil courts. 

The most obvious illustrations are legal proceedings follow- 
ing a motor accident. Police courts, county courts, and the High 
Court are occupied daily with such cases. A motor lorry injures 
a pedestrian in the street and some witnesses are convinced that 
the lorry driver is to blame. In the High Court the injured 
pedestrian can claim unlimited damages against the driver, or 
more usually against his employers and indirectly their insurance 
company. In the county court damages can similarly be claimed 
up to f100. In the police court a summons for, say, careless 
driving against the driver may result in a personal fine up to 
£20 for a first offence, or to £50 for a second offence, or to imprison- 
ment up to three months; the police court may endorse his 
licence, and thus in these days jeopardise his prospects of obtaining 
further employment as a driver. If the driver chooses, as he 
usually does, to be dealt with in the police court for the more 
serious offences, far heavier fines may be imposed and his licence 
may be suspended. Comparisons being odious, I will content 
myself with saying that the proceedings before the police court 
are at least as important to the parties concerned as those in the 
other courts. It will, therefore, be instructive to compare the 
different procedures. The police court proceedings begin with a 
summons which costs 2s. If this should be taken out by the 
injured man, it would ordinarily be drafted by an assistant clerk 
at the police court. If, as is more usual, the police prosecute, 
the summons is likewise prepared by an assistant clerk. In either 
case a printed form is used, and it merely informs the defendant 
‘that you on the 31st July, 1932, on a road called Blank Street did 
unlawfully drive a motor vehicle without due care and attention, 
contrary to s. 12 (1) of the Road Traffic Act, 1930. You are 
therefore hereby summoned to appear before the Court of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction, sitting at the North London Police Court, on 
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—— at the hour of 2 o’clock in the afternoon.’ That is all. 
No legal expenses are incurred beyond the two-shilling stamp and 
no further details are given ; the driver is presumed to know the 
further details of what is alleged against him. 

In the county court the injured man has first to ‘enter a 
plaint,’ and at this first step the State, not the lawyers, charges 
him a sum that varies, according to the amount claimed, from Is. 
to 50s. Thus in an action for £5 the fee is 9s., for £30 it is 34s., 
for {50 it is 42s.,andsoon. Ifmore than 40s. is being claimed, the 
injured man, in order to obtain his ‘ plaint,’ has to file with the 
court ‘ a precipe for that purpose.’ It is significant that this word 
precipe, which must be meaningless to those concerned, is still 
used ; it comes down to us from centuries before English lawyers 
were forced against their will to conduct legal proceedings in 
English. On this precipe is set out the names, addresses and 
descriptions of the parties to the action and the amount claimed. 
In addition two copies ‘of the plaintiff’s . . . particulars of 
claim are required.’ The framing of this latter document has to 
be done with great care, and legal assistance is ordinarily necessary 
for it; very often both solicitor and counsel are employed to 
draft it, the cost then being about £5. This document has to set 
out in full the details of the negligence alleged, of the injuries, 
and of the damage done. The following is an extract from the 
precedent given in Judge McCleary’s book as to the details of 
negligence ; the whole precedent occupies nearly a full page of 
print in his book : 

The Defendant (a) drove the said motor car at an excessive speed 

(b) drove the said motor car on the wrong side of the 
road 

(c) failed to give any or any proper warning of his 
approach 

(d) failed to keep a proper look-out 

(e) failed to apply or properly apply his brakes 

(f) failed to stop so as to avoid striking the plaintiff 

(g) failed to so manage the said motor car as to avoid 
striking the plaintiff 

(h) failed to keep the said motor car under proper 
control. 


Upon receipt of this portentous document the defendant’s 
lawyers usually set about the task of preparing (at a similar 
expense) a ‘ defence’ denying in full detail each of these allega- 
tions, and, if the defendant wishes to maintain that the injured 
man was himself to blame, wholly or in part, the plaintiff's 
alleged negligence has to be set out in similar detail. In the 
county court the omission of any of these allegations will invite 
adverse comment and may have awkward results. As to the 
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High Court, all that it is necessary to say here is that the ordinary 
procedure is similar to that of the county court, only still more 
involved and expensive. Even the simplified ‘new procedure ’ 
insists on the preparation of these elaborate documents in all 
cases. In the police court the defendant has nothing more to 
do on receipt of his summons than to appear in court. But in the 
county court it is usual for the ‘ pleadings’ (7.e., the particulars 
given by both sides) to be laid before counsel, together with the 
proofs of all the witnesses, for his ‘ advice on evidence’; each 
side incurs an expense of about £4 in taking this step. 

So already before the case is opened we see a remarkable 
difference between police court and county court, the former 
providing a cheap and simple procedure, the latter a slightly 
modified edition of the clumsy and verbose methods of our ancient 
Common Law procedure. As a barrister I have drafted these 
documents in this class of case on many occasions, but never 
with any feeling of satisfaction, and as counsel in court I have 
never used them, save to make some bad point in the hope that 
it may impress an old-fashioned judge or a somewhat unintelligent 
jury. When trying such cases as deputy county court judge I 
have never paid any serious attention to them or to points raised 
about them. They do not materially assist either the parties 
or the judge to arrive at the true interpretation of the facts. 
Now, as a police court magistrate, I know that it is possible to do 
without them entirely. 

In the county court the injured man ordinarily instructs a 
surveyor to prepare a plan of the scene of the accident. Quite 
often both sides do this—at about £3 a side. In the police court 
a policeman prepares the plan and receives ros. 6d. for doing so. 
In the police court proceedings the date of hearing and the 
approximate time of hearing are given on the original summons. 
In the county court the actual date of hearing is usually fixed 
at a later stage. In the police court the case is almost sure to be 
heard within an hour or two of the time fixed, whereas in the 
county court the parties are fortunate if their case is heard any 
time on the day fixed ; they will ordinarily be summoned to attend 
at ro o’clock in the morning, although usually the judge does 
not arrive in court till 10.30 or later. The county court list of 
cases will probably be a long one, and the parties may well have 
to be ‘ adjourned for want of time ’ to another day, especially in 
London. The last time I appeared in a county court as a barrister 
there was one such case that had been so adjourned four times, 
which meant that parties, witnesses, and lawyers had attended the 
court on four days without being heard. After that no true 
justice is possible, however right the decision may be, for, needless 
to say, these adjournments add greatly to the cost of the action. 
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The question needs investigating why county courts, which can 
nearly always plan their day’s work weeks ahead, so often have to 
adjourn cases unheard, whereas police courts, which never know 
from day to day what fresh crimes they will have to deal with, 
so rarely find it necessary to adjourn unheard any of their civil 
cases. 

Now let us see what happens when the case begins. In the 
police court, unless the case be of unusual gravity, nobody but a 
police officer and the witnesses is present for the prosecution. 
Not long ago magistrates in London were officially requested, 
in the interests of national economy, to be content with the 
absence of lawyers for the prosecution. Of course this makes the 
conduct of the case more difficult for the magistrate, but I have 
never been conscious of any serious drawback. The witnesses 
for the prosecution go into the box and tell their tale, the police 
officer asking them questions on any points that they may have 
omitted. In respect of each witness the magistrate or the clerk 
of the court asks the driver if he wants to put any questions. 
Nobody expects a full cross-examination or draws any adverse 
inference from its absence. Usually the driver contents himself 
with his opportunity to tell his own story when his turn comes. 
In most cases the driver has no legal assistance and needs none, 
the magistrate seeing that he has every opportunity of explaining 
his defence. If he employs a solicitor, an ordinary fee would be 
two guineas. When all the witnesses for the prosecution have 
been heard, the driver usually goes into the witness-box and gives 
his account of the accident. Then he calls any witnesses that he 
desires to be heard. He or his witnesses usually raise some fresh 
point which, had the defence been conducted by a lawyer, would 
have been put in cross-examination, and then the magistrate 
intervenes to put these new points to those witnesses for the prose- 
cution who can say anything about them. The police officer in 
charge of the case has an opportunity of cross-examining the 
driver and his witnesses, but usually the magistrate or the clerk 
has already done what is necessary. Then the magistrate decides 
the case, as a rule without any set speeches. Could any pro- 
cedure be more simple, cheap, quick or effective? Yet, let us 
not forget, the driver has all the time been in danger of a heavy 
fine or imprisonment ; far more than mere money damages has 
been at stake. 

In the county court it is unusual for the parties in such cases 
to appear without lawyers, especially if any serious amount is in 
issue. Very often both solicitors and barristers are instructed 
on both sides, and the cost of employing them is in practice always 
approved if the damages claimed are over {10. The State demands 
a substantial ‘ hearing fee,’ the amount of which is usually the 
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same as the plaintiff has paid on entering his plaint. The full 
rigour of High Court procedure is enforced. There is ‘ examina- 
tion-in-chief,’ cross-examination, and ‘ re-examination’ of every 
witness, followed by formal speeches by the lawyers. If a jury 
has been requested (though why a man who claims a small sum 
in the county court should have a right to a jury, when no man 
can have one in a police court, has long been a mystery to me), 
the proceedings may last at least half a day, whereas in the 
police court it is unusual for more than an hour to be taken up 
by any case of this sort. At the end of the case in the police 
court, if the magistrate convicts the defendant, he inquires what 
costs have been incurred. He is told, say, {1 10s. for witnesses’ 
expenses and ros. 6d. for the plan. So the magistrate orders the 
driver, in addition to his penalty, to pay two guineas costs. 
Besides this the driver may have to pay small sums to the wit- 
nesses he has brought in his defence and the guinea or two to his 
solicitor, if he has employed one. Any expense, apart from the 
fine, of over £10 inclusive in a police court case of this kind would 
be very unusual ; the ordinary cost is considerably below this. 

The legal bill which the loser in the county court will have to 
pay may well amount to double the damages at stake, and the 
amount of the costs will not be fixed till some time after the trial, 
fresh costs having often to be incurred to settle them. In the 
table printed in my book there is quoted another actual case 
where a man was sued for £30 damages arising out of a motor 
accident ; at the trial the judge decided that the defendant was 
not to blame, but that attempt to get £30 ended in an official 
order from the court for £30 7s. 4d., the legal costs of the defen- 
dant, which the unsuccessful plaintiff had to pay in addition to 
his own lawyers’ bill. The total bill for costs could not have been 
less than {50. In another case in the table a judgment for £22 
resulted in an official order for £47 10s. 5d. costs, and in addition 
there were the defendant’s legal expenses, which must have 
amounted to £30 (£77 costs to recover {22!). All these cases were, 
as I have said, just ordinary actions without appeals, selected at 
random by the registrar of a London county court. 

But motoring cases are but one example of cheap and quick 
justice in the police court. The same contrast arises in other 
fields where police courts and the civil courts have concurrent 
jurisdiction. Under an Act of Parliament of 1838 the landlord 
of a dwelling let at a rent of 7s. 6d. a week or less may apply to a 
police court for an order to eject his tenant. Above that figure 
cases of this sort—and they are very numerous—have to be 
taken to the civil courts, but in both courts the law is the same. 
In the police court landlord and tenant both appear by them- 
selves. The magistrate provides the law and has in these cases 
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no power to award any costs at all. He does all he can to avoid 
the interminable subtleties in which the Rent Restrictions Acts 
have become involved as the result of appeals from county 
court decisions, appeals which so encourage the employment of 
lawyers in apparently simple cases and the taking of ultra- 
technical points. It is significant that practically all of these 
appeals are from county courts, not from police courts. A case 
is cited in my book—and a pathetic human document it is—where 
the rent of the house was {3 12s. a month and the unfortunate 
lady tenant was ordered to pay a legal bill of over £200, the final 
result being to confirm the decision which I gave when trying the 
case as deputy county court judge. 

In the police court such cases begin by the clerk asking the 
tenant, ‘ Have you had your notice to quit ?’ This is technically 
irregular, as it is theoretically for the plaintiff landlord to prove 
his case before the defendant tenant is called on to say anything. 
When a friend of mine was appointed a county court judge he was 
shocked, as he told me soon afterwards, at finding this method in 
force in his court, and he at once ordered that the strict techni- 
calities should be observed. So every landlord had in future to 
go to the expense of calling as a witness either the man who served 
the notice or the man who sent it off by post. These expenses are, 
of course, added to the bill to be paid by the tenant if the landlord 
wins his case. In practice it is very rare for the service of these 
notices to be disputed by the tenant. This is typical of the 
contrast between the atmospheres in the two courts. Our law 
books on Landlord and Tenant have all many pages devoted to 
the technicalities of notices to quit, and one legally important 
problem in connexion with them still remains to be solved by the 
High Court at a cost of about {200 to some unfortunate county 
court litigant. But in the police court we hear little of such 
technicalities, and usually find a way round them. if they are 
raised. Not long ago I tried an assault case in which a landlady 
summoned her tenant. There had been trouble for months 
between them, and the landlady had sued in the county court for 
possession of the tenant’s rooms on the ground that the tenant 
was a ‘ nuisance.’ I came to the conclusion, as had the county 
court judge, that there were bad faults on both sides. So the 
landlady lost both her county court case and her police court case. 
But the former cost her, she told me, £14, and I knew that the 
police court case cost her 2s. 

Similarly with the recovery of wages by workmen. Under an 
Act of 1875 police courts have power to decide disputes up to 
£10, and here also magistrates have allowed no legal rigmaroles 
to encumber the dispensing of justice.’ Similarly, again, with 

1 Unfortunately the High Court has repeatedly limited the scope of this 
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matrimonial and bastardy cases ; here only police courts and 
the High Court have jurisdiction. The High Court insists on 
elaborate ‘ particulars’ of all allegations of cruelty, adultery, 
paternity, etc. All these issues come before us daily in the police 
court, and we decide them on methods akin to those just described, 
and usually without legal assistance or legal subtleties. Is any- 
one in these democratic days prepared to assert that the matri- 
monial affairs of wage-earners are less important to them, or to 
the community, than those of the people who are better off? 
Despite the criticisms of ‘ Solicitor’ in English Justice (criticisms 
which mostly refer to the failings of individuals, not of the 
system), it cannot be seriously said that in general the justice 
administered in the police court is inferior to that of other courts, 
with all their expensive legal documents and advocacy and often 
with their jury, ever prone to give sentimental and mistakenly 
gallant verdicts. That police court justice satisfies the public is 
shown by the fact that defendants nearly always elect to be dealt 
with by magistrates when they have an alternative right to go 
before a judge and jury. Justice is cheap in the police court 
because we are free from the hampering traditions of our legal 
history, and justice could be cheap, though never as cheap, 
elsewhere if drastic breaches could be made with many traditional 
ideas. 

It follows from what has been written that one important 
matter for the early consideration of all those who believe that 
the obtaining of cheap justice is an urgent public need is whether 
the present low limits set to the jurisdiction of police courts in the 
civil side of their work should not now be raised. They were 
fixed, as I have shown, in 1838, 1875, and so on, and the value of 
money has greatly fallen since then. The greatest boon that 
could be granted to the small litigant would be to transfer him as 
far as possible from county court to police court. Better still 
would it be to simplify proceedings in the county court, so that 
there should be an end to the present unfortunate contrast between 
the two courts. I can see no reason why, for instance, the 
ceremony of ‘taxation’ should not be entirely abolished in 
county courts for all proceedings under £50. Why should not the 
judge, like the magistrate, inquire into and fix the legal costs 
immediately after he has decided a case? I have sat some sixty 
times as deputy county court judge, but I never got free from the 
useful Act. Thus, such wage-earners as domestic or ‘ menial’ servants, grocers 
assistants, potmen, telegraph clerks, and hair-cutters, etc., have all been 
excluded ; also an omnibus conductor, though a motor-omnibus driver has 
been held to be within the Act. Those wage-earners excluded from the Act 
have to seek their remedies in the more expensive county courts. These 


distinctions seem arbitrary, and might well be revised by the Legislature, so 
that all wage-earners shall have access to the police courts in such matters. 
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depressing thought that after my decision would come this 
‘taxation,’ which would result in a heavy bill being presented to 
the loser, thus often converting justice into injustice. Nothing 
pleases me more in my work as magistrate than the knowledge that 
before parties leave my court they know, and I know, the full 
amount of what they have to pay. If the judge did his own 
taxation and followed a stringent policy, as magistrates do, it 
would quickly become known in the legal world that litigation, 
even where legal assistance is employed, must be economical. An 
end would speedily be put to all unnecessary writing of letters, 
duplicating copies of correspondence, and to all the other devices 
by which at present legal costs are inflated. Nobody wants 
lawyers to be underpaid, but everyone, lawyers included, should 
want to be paid only for work that is really necessary. I have 
long held the view, even when I was at the Bar, that reforms such 
as I am suggesting would be to the advantage of lawyers, and I 
believe that many lawyers agree with me. As to this proposal to 
abolish separate ‘taxation’ in small cases, I recently talked it 
over with a county court judge. He then talked it over with one 
of the registrars on his circuit, and he afterwards wrote to me that 
both he and the registrar agreed that the idea is practical. 

To many lawyers it will seem a new, perhaps an absurd, idea 
that the methods of police courts may contain lessons for our 
civilcourts. In the legal world the idea has long been abroad that 
police courts are only places ‘ where small motoring offences and 
such things are dealt with,’ and that ‘ the whole atmosphere at 
petty sessions (police courts) is trivial.’ I intentionally refrain 
from giving the source of these statements. In fact there are 
no courts where the importance of the issues to those concerned 
is greater. From the purely legal point of view I freely admit 
that the task of the magistrate is easier than that of the judge, for 
nearly all the law which the magistrate administers is in statute 
form, and we are less tormented by the ‘ lawless science of our 
law, that codeless myriad of precedent, that wilderness of single 
instances.’* But in the process of ascertaining the truth from 
conflicting evidence, not only have we no advantage, but we often 
have a far more difficult task than the judge, for, unfortunately, 
so many parties and witnesses in a police court have no sense of 
truth. In most civil, as well as in all criminal, cases the ascer- 
taining of facts must be a predominant task, and it is here that a 
study of police court methods would help in the search for cheaper 
and quicker justice. It will doubtless shock the orthodox legal 
mind to suggest that in many classes of cases elaborate written 
‘pleadings’ are not necessary. But it is stimulating to realise 
that when a man is tried for murder the indictment merely states : 

* Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
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‘A. B. on the —— day of —— in the County of —— murdered 
C.D.’ The indictment does not give elaborate particulars as to 
the manner in which the crime is alleged to have been committed. 
And if this comparison is vitiated by the fact that the accused 
hears all the evidence given against him in the preliminary police 
court proceedings, the fact remains that for all the lesser crimes 
which are finally disposed of in the police court (which may result 
in a sentence of twelve months’ imprisonment with hard labour) 
the only information given to the accused before the hearing is a 
bald statement of the date of the alleged offence and the nature of 
the charge against him. In all criminal proceedings the prosecu- 
tion has to face the trial without any knowledge as to what the 
defence will be. These facts show that it is possible for justice to 
be done without having the cases for the opposing sides fully set 
out on paper before the hearing, and surely this must apply to 
many classes of civil actions. The universality and the strictness 
of the rules of pleading are a great cause of expense in civil 
litigation. 

To make these comparisons is not to suggest that the High 
Court, or even the county court in all cases, could do its work with 
the same simplicity as the police court. Especially in complicated 
cases preliminary formalities and documents, by limiting the scope 
of the dispute, often save time and in the end money. But none 
the less the whole of the rules of procedure in the civil courts, 
and especially in the county court, might well be overhauled in 
order to ascertain where and to what extent greater simplicity, 
and therefore cheaper and quicker justice, is possible. I believe 
it would be found that in many classes of cases something akin to 
the simplicity of police court proceedings would be found possible. 
At present many of the steps taken, and much of the expense 
incurred in civil actions, are taken and incurred solely because the 
rules of court allow them. 

Again, it will shock the orthodox legal mind that a court can 
do justice in plenty of kinds of cases without the formal cross- 
examination of the parties or of their witnesses. Yet, as I have 
shown, formal cross-examination by lawyers is rare in police 
courts. Its absence casts a greater burden on the magistrate, but 
justice is not impaired. In difficult cases cross-examination is 
often a vital necessity, but the majority of cases, both civil and 
criminal, are not difficult, and often full cross-examination is a 
waste of time. 

Cheaper and quicker justice will never be obtained unless for 
comparatively simple cases our civil courts are prepared to accept 
standards which from the point of view of legal science must be 
regarded as lower than those now prevailing. So long as county 

court procedure is but an abbreviation of High Court procedure, 
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and so long as traditional methods are there observed, no big 
reduction can be hoped for in the cost of county court proceed- 
ings. Even a reduction of the State’s tolls in the county court 
(and, unlike Bentham, I have never seen injustice in compelling 
civil litigants to pay for the expenses of the courts) would not 
solve the problem. 

Despite the many attempts at the reform of legal procedure 
that have recently been made—all due to the inspiration and 
energy of Lord Sankey—to-day, so far as the public has been 
informed, no investigation is being made into the cost of proceed- 
ings in the county courts, and nobody is proclaiming the troubles 
of the county court litigant. The matter scarcely comes within 
the province of the London Chamber of Commerce (at present the 
pioneer of law reform), and suitors after justice in county courts 
are usually too humble to be heard of in the public Press. But 
their difficulties are considerable and need ventilating. Recently 
one county court judge has made several protests against the cost 
of county court proceedings. ‘ With regard to the police court,’ 
he said, ‘ that isa poor man’s court, but the county court has lost 
that character... . It cannot be deemed the poor man’s court 
to-day.’* Another county court judge has written that certain 
classes of appeals from county courts ‘are a disgrace to our 
legal system.’* Here is an important social problem that needs 
to be investigated. The justice dispensed by our courts must be 
tested, not only by the correctness of the final decision, but by the 
final cost to the parties and by the time taken as well. At 
present only our police courts can pass this full test. 

Magistrates begin their day by allowing anybody in trouble 
to come and ask their advice, often on matters far removed from 
their jurisdiction. Frequently the troubles relate to matters 
that would have to be dealt with in the county courts, and it is 
always with real reluctance that I, for one, have to advise these 
humble people to go to the local county court, for I know the 
expense to which they will be put. When I say to them ‘ You 
must sue in the county court,’ I often feel that I might as well 
tell them that they have no redress, and often they seem to have 
a similar feeling ; their longing to have their troubles settled in 
the police court is pathetic. This state of affairs should not and 
need not be. County courts could be far less expensive and far 
less terrifying than they are, though they cannot be quite as simple 
and accessible as police courts, because the laws they have to 
administer are at present more intricate. All the same, great 
improvements in our county courts would follow a serious study 
of police court methods. It might, as I have said, even be found 

® The Times, April 14 and 25, 1932. 
* Law Jonrnal, February 20, 1932. 
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that police court methods have something that would be of value 
when more drastic changes of High Court procedure come to 
be considered. 

In a non-technical journal I obviously cannot enter into the 
details of the reforms that could be introduced to cheapen pro- 
cedure in our civil courts, but the comparison given above between 
police courts and county courts will indicate the general nature of 
what could be done. The first essential is to realise that at present 
justice is far more expensive and complicated than it need be. 
If the would-be reformers within the law could be encouraged, if 
such bodies as local chambers of commerce would take up the 
question, if social workers would realise what a big social problem 
cheaper justice is, and if, finally, the legal profession would 
appreciate that small profits on many cases are better than large 
profits on a few, then big changes would quickly come and cheap 
justice would become a reality. 

CLAUD MULLINs. 
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‘THE TRAGEDY OF CLAUDE DEBUSSY 


It seems hard to believe that Debussy might still be with us— 
a man of seventy, Richard Strauss’s senior by two years only, 
Schénberg’s by twelve, Ravel’s by thirteen. His music, it is 
true, is as fresh as ever, and still a live influence although not an 
obvious one. But all that he stood for, and the very days when 
each work of his, as soon as it appeared, was a bone of contention 
for music-lovers and critics, have receded far back. Alone among 
the prominent composers of his time, he belongs to the past as 
definitely as Wagner, Brahms, or even Berlioz. And this has not 
occurred for the mere reason that things have been moving fast, 
ideals have changed, and present-day tendencies are the very 
reverse of what they were a quarter of a century ago: he seemed 
far away even during his lifetime—an enigmatic, retiring, saturnine 
man, bewildered by his surroundings, and loathing the limelight 
and the atmosphere of intrigue and strife into which he was 
drawn as soon as he began to grow famous. 

Yet, far back as it all seems, one wondered whether the 
moment had come when it would be possible to write a true account 
of him and his background. In theory, it is still too early to see 
this vast subject whole. Old prejudices and habits of thought 
are not yet quite extinct, maybe. But, in practice, one thing is 
certain: nobody who has not lived in the Paris of the ’nineties 
and after, and watched the circles in which Debussy moved (or, 
rather, those which moved around him), will be able to do it. 
From afar—whether in space or in time—the perspective may be 
truer, but many a detail will pass unnoticed which sheds light on 
otherwise unaccountable points. And very fortunately, a shrewd, 
independent, and outspoken witness has turned up in the person 
of M. Léon Vallas, one of the few French critics who in Debussy’s 
days had maintained a dispassionate (although by no means an 
indifferent) attitude. His book Debussy et son temps gives a 
most faithful and thorough survey of its subject. 

Paris in the ‘nineties and after was a wonderfully active and 
stimulating musical centre, and also a very strange one. France 
—as everybody knows now, but hardly anybody outside the 
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country realised at the time—was in the throes of a musical 
renaissance following upon a long period of stagnation. This was 
marked not only by new ideas and aspirations, keen interest in 
the wealth of fine music turned out by French composers, in 
long neglected or underrated masterpieces of the past and in 
contemporary developments abroad, but by many currents and 
cross-currents, and a spirit of violent partisanship and com- 
bativeness. The fight around Wagner’s music (whose influence 
was one of the main factors of the renaissance) was at its height, 
official musical circles and the majority of the Press representing 
the opposition ; and it was only one campaign among many. 
All this was attended by a good deal of fuss and flurry. One 
inclines to smile when one reads of the pitched battles and 
guerilla warfare which to-day seem so many storms in a teacup, 
and to wonder whether it was really needful and could have done 
any good. 

Again, it is not possible to judge fairly unless all the circum- 
stances of the case are taken into account. In England, too, a 
musical renaissance was then in progress. It began and continued 
quietly and decorously. From the days of Parry, Stanford, and 
Mackenzie in his youth to those of Bax, Bliss, and Walton it 
went on steadily, marked by no upheaval or violent reaction ; 
enthusiasm and apathy, approval and disapproval, co-existed 
without perceptible friction. Opponents would now and then 
break a lance or two, but showed no desire whatever to draw blood. 
If in France things were different, it is not Gallic excitability alone 
that should be held responsible. An almost omnipotent musical 
officialdom, the Académie des Beaux-Arts and the Conservatoire 
(a State institution enjoying a practical monopoly of tuition and 
leadership), stood arrayed against all composers, French or 
foreign, who wrote anything but operas or light music in the 
accepted style. A saying of Ambroise Thomas (the director of 
the Paris Conservatoire from 1871 to 1896), to the effect that 
‘no composer of distinction would ever stoop to teach symphony,’ 
became, in its time, a byword. So that pioneers and partisans 
rightly felt that they had not only much to fight for, but good 
reasons to fight lustily. If in the circumstances a few of them 
gradually developed a taste for warfare for its own sake, it may be 
deplorable and ridiculous, but it is only human after all. 

It was in the midst of this turmoil that Debussy reached his 
artistic maturity. Like Berlioz—another brand of discord, but 
one who loved a fray above all things—he had embarked upon his 
career with the full endorsement of the powers that were, winning 
the Prix de Rome for composition in 1884, at the early age of 
twenty-two. In proportion as he matured, he evolved a musical 
style very much his own and surprisingly different from any 
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style then current, and also an ever-increasing belief in simplicity. 
‘ Music,’ he used to say, ‘ expresses the motion of the waters, the 
play of curves described by changing breezes. . . . Musicians 
listen only to music written by expert hands, never to that which 
is written in nature. . . . Music should humbly seek to please. 
Extreme complication is antagonistic to art ; beauty must pro- 
vide us with immediate enjoyment.’ And so, he was fated to 
displease both the official conservatism and most of the pro- 
gressives: the former were unable to conceive that his daring 
innovations could ever give pleasure, and the latter were intent on 
more ambitious ideals. They realised that French music had 
sunk to a shockingly low level through ‘ merely seeking to please,’ 
and at the time happened to be concentrating mainly on Wagner, 
Beethoven and César Franck, whom they loved not only for the 
sheer beauty of their music, but for its intellectual appeal, its 
complexity and profundity. The moment was still far distant 
when he was to be extolled for having led French music back to 
simplicity. And yet there was no dearth of music-lovers keen 
and alert enough to realise the rare quality of his musical imagina- 
tion. Even some of his teachers at the Conservatoire had felt it, 
although they were scandalised by the unconventional character 
of his tasks and examination papers (some of which, preserved in 
the official files, actually show ‘ consecutive fifths,’ then a bugbear 
to all pundits). At an early date he found in his friend Georges 
Hartmann a publisher ready to encourage and back him. His 
works were performed almost as soon as written ; and, in short, 
he was given, from the very outset, quite a fair chance. But 
his music, while steadily winning new admirers, was violently 
attacked, described as shallow, deliberately paradoxical and pain- 
fully cacophonic, decadent, and morbid. 

The first stage of the actual campaign for and against him 
extended from 1893, when his string quartet was first performed 
(and does it not seem incredible nowadays that this delightful, 
utterly straightforward music should ever have been thought 
involved and ugly ?) to the battle around his lovely Pelléas and 
Mélisande in 1902, when disgraceful demonstrations took place 
in the auditorium of the Paris Opéra-Comique. By that time his 
admirers were numerous, strong and resolute, and Pelléas soon 
overcame opposition. 

At the age of forty Debussy stood recognised at last as one of 
the greatest live forces in French music. It seemed that all he 
had to do was to enjoy the fruits of victory and carry on his work 
under favourable conditions. But, on the contrary, the moment 
was to mark for him the beginning of a period of uncertainty and 
dissatisfaction. He soon discovered that his partisans could be 
more obnoxious and dangerous than his bitterest foes. He who 
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asked for nothing but to be allowed to proceed in tranquillity 
along his own path and at his own pace found himself surrounded 
by people who clamorously appropriated him, quarrelled over 
him, and presumed to dictate to him. What seemed to matter 
to these self-appointed champions and judges was no longer 
Debussy, but ‘le Debussysme.’ Whenever a new work from his 
pen appeared, somebody or other was sure to start complaining 
that it was too different from what he had done before, and not 
at all the kind of thing which he ought to have attempted ; and 
somebody else that it was not different enough, and that he ought 
not to rest content with repeating the same tricks over and over 
again. 

However indifferent to, and indeed contemptuous of, adverse 
criticism he may have been, this kind of thing was bound to flick 
him on the raw. No one better than he realised that after 
Pelléas and the instrumental works of his ‘ impressionist ’ period 
a thorough renovation was imperative for more reasons than one. 
He stood satisfied with his exploration of certain regions and 
wished to explore fresh ones. He saw his music imitated, not in 
the main—for his fluid, intuitive methods of construction and 
working out were inimitable, and copyists turned out mere patch- 
work instead of live tissue—but in ‘all its details of melodic 
patterns, harmonies and colours, which are as easy to imitate, 
singly or severally, as, say, Strauss’s remorseless acrobatics or 
Schénberg’s stark discords. It was pointed out that ‘ Debussy’s 
apes did that kind of thing far better than he himself’ ; and he 
was urged to gird his loins and resume leadership—which was the 
last thing in the world he would have dreamt of doing. ‘ The 
artist,’ he said to a reporter who interviewed him on this subject, 
‘must devote his time to his own work, renewing himself so far 
as possible. He has no leisure to devote to forming disciples, nor 
to elaborating codes of rules for their guidance.’ 

And at the very time when he was so eager to create works of 
his own and renew himself, he was feeling that he had come to a 
standstill. In the summer of 1902 he wrote to his friend André 
Messager : ‘I am like a sucked orange. To start on a new work 
is to me like taking a perilous leap with the risk of breaking my 
back.’ And in 1903: ‘ Music is the most shameless of wantons. 
I hate those persons who sit on your lap for five minutes and then 
rush away God knows where.’ With pathetic eagerness, he kept 
casting about for suitable subjects for new operas. His first plan 
after Pelléas was to set to music a French adaptation of Shake- 
speare’s As You Like It. This was to be ‘in a lyrical, cheerful 
vein throughout, with many songs and choruses ’—a sharp con- 
trast to Pelléas. Soon he gave up the idea, and turned to Poe’s 
Devil in the Belfry and The Fall of the House of Usher, out of 
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which he began to draw libretti himself. He started work on the 
former during the summer of 1902. He wrote to Messager : 
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This is going to be a felicitous admixture of reality and fancy. I know 
exactly the kind of music I wish to write. It is still out of reach, but I 
am full of hope. Those kind friends of mine who fondly believe that I 
shall never be able to escape from Pelléas and Mélisande are deluding 
themselves. They are unaware that if this was to happen, I would give 
up music and start growing pineapples at home: for I consider that 
nothing could be worse than to repeat myself. But then, of course, they 
will blame me for having deserted the ghost of Mélisande in favour of the 
devil’s sarcastic pirouettes, and again accuse me of eccentricity. 


In 1906 he wrote to his publisher that ‘ he had found a fairly 
new way of writing for the human voice—an altogether simple 
one’; but five years later he was still dissatisfied with his 
progress. In the meantime, he had started (in 1908) on The Fall 
of the House of Usher, which he conceived as ‘ a symphony of dire 
forebodings and anguish, leading up to a climax which brings 
appeasement in desolation . . . if I carry it out successfully, I 
shall have rendered yeoman’s service to music.’ 

Two other plans of his are noteworthy for a special reason : 
one is that of an Orphée Rot which was to be ‘an anti-Gluck 
demonstration ’ (he disliked Gluck’s music as much as he loved 
Rameau’s), and the other a Histoire de Tristan, modelled upon 
Bédier’s adaptation of the old French romance, and ‘epic, de- 
scriptive, anecdotic, tragic and comic in turns’ (he had begun by 
loving Wagner’s Tristan, and he ended by being a fierce anti- 
Wagnerite). But none of these schemes, nor others, more vague, 
for renewing the old opera-ballet, ever matured. And not even 
rough drafts or sketches of these various attempts are available 
to show how far he was actually on the way of ‘ escaping from 
Pelléas.’ 

It was not a dramatic work, but an instrumental one, La Mer, 
which gave the Paris public the next opportunity to demonstrate 
for and against him. The behaviour of part of the audience at 
the second performance, in 1908, was scandalous enough almost 
to recall the early days of Pelléas. 

In 1910 he started on a dramatic score which he was 
compelled to carry to completion within a short time, having 
accepted from the Russian dancer and actress Ida Rubinstein a 
commission to write the music for d’Annunzio’s Le Martyre de 
Saint-Sébastien. When this was produced there could be no 
doubt that he had struck an entirely new vein. But whereas 
many of the best critics praised the broader style and the more 
serene, more powerful eloquence of the work (one or two of them 
did not hesitate to describe it as ‘ Debussy’s Parsifal’), others— 
those who had been repeating for years that he was no longer the 
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man who had written Pelléas—complained that it was artificial, 
deliberate, ‘rather a parenthesis than a natural stage in the 
course of his evolution.’ He himself, although satisfied that he 
had succeeded in doing what he had set out to do, felt that not 
only Saint-Sébastien had been written too hurriedly, but the very 
form in which it was cast—preludes, incidental music, and separate 
vocal numbers—was not the best possible. In 1914, in agreement 
with d’Annunzio, he decided to turn it into an opera ; but he soon 
gave up the notion. 

In 1912 a commission from Diaghilef led to his composing the 
ballet Jeux, a delightfully original little score around which the 
same old controversies again arose. After that the only work 
for the stage which he carried to completion (except for part of 
the orchestration, which, after his death, was finished by another 
composer) was the miniature ballet La Botte a Joujoux. In 1917 
he reverted to As You Like It. But he was already very ill, and 
could not proceed with it. Nor was he able to tackle a Hindu 
lyric drama which d’Annunzio had planned for him. 

During all those years his activities in other directions had 
not been very great. A few instrumental works—including the 
lovely Images for orchestra and the twenty-four piano preludes— 
and a small number of songs are all that he composed between 
1904 and 1914. Later he went back to chamber-music for the 
first time since 1893, planning a set of six sonatas. He managed 
to write three, which contain fine things but do not reach a very 
high level. The third (for ’cello and piano) shows clear signs of 
exhaustion. 

If after reaching the age of forty he produced so little, and 
never succeeded in taking the big step forward of which he 
dreamt, it was mainly due, no doubt, to his own nature. It is 
impossible to tell whether he had a really clear vision of the new 
goal, or only vague yearnings. He had successfully explored 
certain regions of music, inspired chiefly by his love of natural 
scenery and poetic suggestion ; but pure, abstract music had but 
little attraction for him, and thus one path—the main path, 
maybe—towards self-renewal remained closed to him. And he 
never found another subject for a lyric drama which fired his 
imagination and roused him to sustained effort as Pelléas had done. 
Maybe he carried self-criticism to excess, and was too pre- 
occupied with points of detail. He was also, as he himself acknow- 
ledged, very lazy, easily discouraged. And certainly the con- 
tinuous wrangling to which every move of his gave rise contributed 
to his depression. He was ill-equipped for weathering storms of 
this kind—which, let it be repeated, were in those days all in the 
day’s work for French composers. Vincent d’Indy and Ravel, 
too, had to undergo ruthless, and often unfair, onslaughts. But 
Vor. CXIII—No. 672 I 
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this never perturbed them in the least. D’Indy remained aloof, 
and invariably indifferent; Ravel aloof, contemptuous, and at 
times amused. Neither of them, it is true, had to suffer from his 
professed admirers as well as from his foes—from what one of 
the belligerents around Debussy aptly described as ‘ malevolent 
admiration.’ I well remember a long talk I had with him, towards 
the end of 1913, on recent developments in music. He declared 
that, wishing to concentrate upon his own work, he had made it 
a rule to hear as little music as possible. He spoke feelingly 
of the evils of premature discussion of young composers. ‘I 
consider it almost a crime,’ he told me. ‘ The former policy of 
allowing artists to mature in peace was far sounder. It is wicked 
to unsettle them by making them the subjects of debates that are, 
generally, as shallow as they are prejudiced. Hardly does a 
composer appear than people start devoting essays to him, and 
weighing his music down with ambitious definitions. They do 
far greater harm than even the fiercest detractors could do.’ 
And there was in his voice a wistfulness which made it clear that 
he was thinking of himself as much as of any of the young com- 
posers to whom he was alluding. To his friend René Peter he 
said, one day, ‘ Les Debussystes me tuent.’ 

Would things have gone otherwise had he been allowed the 
peace of mind for which he longed ? Or had his creative imagina- 
tion already run its full course, irritating comments whose memory 


preyed upon him, only increasing his consciousness of a feel- 
ing of impotence which would have developed in any circum- 
stances? It is hard to tell how great a part ‘ Debussyites ’ and 
‘ anti-Debussyites ’ played in the tragedy of his later years ; but 
even if he was destined by his very nature as an artist never to 
go further than Pelléas and the later works which he completed, 
it is clear that, unfortunately, they played no small one. 


M. D. CALVOCORESSI. 





A NATIONAL THEATRE? 


A NEWSPAPER reporter from another world, commissioned by 
his editor to survey the present state of art and letters in these 
islands, would be faced by a problem which, unversed in the 
social history of our race, he might well find hard to unravel. 
If the early days of his sojourn with us were spent (as presumably 
they would be spent) in London, and if he put up (as he very well 
might) at the Savoy Hotel, his first impression would be that, 
whatever the vogue of the other arts, the theatre, at any rate, 
was well beloved and well provided for. The doors of a luxurious 
playhouse would invite him whenever he stepped out of the 
entrance of his hotel; half a dozen others would obtrude them- 
selves upon his notice almost within.a stone’s throw ; and cinemas 
galore. 

Soon, however, our fabulous reporter might begin to feel that 
his first opinion required some modification. Walking westwards 
he would be confronted by a building more grandiose than any 
he had seen, and posed more spectacularly in what must surely 
be the central square of London. He would be told that this was, 
in fact, no theatre, but the National Picture Gallery ; and then, 
turning his steps to the north, he would pass, it is true, theatre 
after theatre, but none of particular magnificance ; and the first 
considerable edifice to strike his imagination would be a building 
in Bloomsbury, and that, he would find, was dedicated to none 
of the living arts of mankind, but to the dead glories of vanished 
ages as displayed in plastic arts and literature. Architecture, 
too, he would find exemplified in many a ‘museum piece’ like 
Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s. Even music he might consider 
to be adequately glorified by the Albert Hall. But for a public 
symbol of Britain’s appreciation of the art of the stage he would 
look in vain. Still, thinking the matter over, he might find 
confirmation of his first belief in our love for the drama in the fact 
that, whereas it appeared that the public could not be induced to 
patronise the other arts unless provided gratis, large sums of 
money were charged and willingly paid by the public for entry 
into the theatres. The natural inference might be that whereas 
what people wanted most they paid for, what they wanted little 
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or not at all had to be thrust upon them. Against this, however, 
further experience of our ways and habits would induce the con- 
viction that it must be painting, sculpture, literature, which were, 
after all, the really valued arts, since these alone the State thought 
it worth while to cherish ; the art of the stage being totally ignored 
and relegated to the rank of a commodity of commerce, severely 
left to work out its own salvation, and even taxed, like petrol or 
tobacco, as a rich source of national revenue. If some such 
conclusion was thrust upon our friend by his visit to the capital, 
a tour of the provinces would only serve to enforce it. In some 
of the larger cities in Great Britain he would find the professional 
theatre non-existent, though these same cities would flout their 
pride in possession of civic picture galleries, municipal art schools, 
libraries, colleges of music. By this time our inter-planetary 
visitor might well be doubtful whether we were a theatre-loving 
people at all, and might even coquette with the theory that the 
sO numerous and so crowded playhouses of the metropolis were 
nothing else than the outcome of a cynical exploitation of the 
entertainment value of the drama, rather than any evidence of 
that genuine solicitude for its artistic welfare which in Mars or 
Venus is universally regarded as the drama’s due. 

Some such realisation of the pitiful truth has been at the back 
of the various efforts made from time to time to establish in this 
country at least one playhouse which might clinch once and for 
all the drama’s claim to rank as a fine art, and thus qualify for 
proper treatment at the hands of the community as a whole. 
Arguments adduced on behalf of a National Theatre have been 
both theoretical and practical, and while few people are found 
at this time of day to dispute the former, the latter are still in 
many minds sub judice. The critics of a National Theatre, while 
admitting the sentimental case for it, are fearful lest a theatre 
endowed by the State, or even privately, might in the long run 
prove a positive handicap to progress in the theatre. They raise 
an academic bogey which is enough to frighten anyone who holds 
that freedom in art is a necessary condition of progress. But 
prophecies as to the evil effects of an endowed theatre cannot be 
proved before the event. Better, surely, to consider the experi- 
ence of other countries where the thing has been tried, and to 
remember that the idea is no crankish notion of a few eccentrics 
or place-hunters, but that it has been held by almost every out- 
standing actor or theatre manager from Garrick downwards. 

The growth of the National Theatre idea on the continent of 
Europe is a chapter of stage history that still needs to be written. 
But we know that throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in France, Germany, and Russia the development of 
the drama is inextricably woven with the rise of theatrical 
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companies established by the reigning monarchs or petty princes 
who thus became the virtual founders of National Theatres in 
their respective territories. In Paris, from the illustrious company 
of Monsieur de Moliére was destined to evolve the pattern of all 
National Theatres—the Comédie Frangaise. In Germany, rather 
later, but well by the time of Goethe, ducal courts were everywhere 
following suit in the foundation of subsidised theatres and com- 
panies, whether professional or amateur. In Russia, Catherine 
the Great established on the French model her theatres for drama 
and for opera, the influence of which has outlived the Revolution, 
and persisted to this day as almost the only fount of culture in a 
land given over to the struggle for efficiency on the material 
plane. 

With so many precedents and examples, why, it may be 
asked, has England failed so utterly to rise to the occasion, and 
this despite the fact that our dramatic genius is admittedly 
second to none? The answer must be sought not so much in the 
annals of the stage itself as in those of the political and social 
life of the seventeenth century. The Elizabethan age left behind 
it a tradition of courtly patronage of the stage that might easily 
have come to fruition as it did in other countries. But that was 
not to be. The peculiar influences of our Puritan movement 
worked in a quite contrary direction. The claims of the stage to 
respectability had at the best of times been slender. The Round- 
heads would have none of them. The result was that the centre 
of gravity in the realm of culture was shifted away from the theatre 
to the more innocent arts of poetry and music ; and when, with 
the restoration of the Stuarts, the theatres opened their doors 
again, moral idealism was the last thing which was either asked 
for or expected of the art of the stage. Gone were the high 
emotions, the spiritual fervours of the Elizabethan drama, and 
while abroad the art of the stage was coming into its own as the 
very symbol of national spirit, an instrument tuned to the whole 
gamut of human experience, here in England it was more and more 
narrowly constricted to a monotonous note of sexual satire. 
Charles II.’s theatre was far more licentious than Louis XIV.’s, 
and when licence failed there was little to take its place. So for 
many a year, and even in spite of Dryden, it was hard for the 
solid Englishman to regard the theatre as of wholesome signifi- 
cance, still less of social value. As time went on, however— 
behind the scenes, as it were, but with ever-increasing ardour— 
a change in feeling came about. Garrick brought back idealism 
to the theatre. Gradually the pendulum began to swing, and the 
stage to recover something, if not all, of the prestige that it had 
lost. Since the beginning of the present century the pace of 
rehabilitation has been fast and furious. But it is no piece of 
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fanciful theorising to assert that its real beginning dates from the 
knighting of Henry Irving by Queen Victoria in 1895. Sir Henry 
Irving, as a matter of fact, was in sympathetic touch with the 
pioneers of the contemporary movement to found a National 
Theatre. Matthew Arnold from his high seat in the clouds had 
pronounced in its favour some years before. But for practical 
purposes we may more fitly start with Irving. For his approval 
was momentous. He was a man of the theatre par excellence, 
and he spoke not only as an artist but as an economist when, 
towards the end of his life, in reply to someone who had asked 
what he thought of the project which was then starting, he 
exclaimed, ‘Splendid! Splendid! But don’t touch it, my boy, 
without you see your way clear to a million pounds sterling !’ 
That figure indicates both the nature of the task and the diffi- 
culties of its accomplishment. It also sets a standard of Neer 
in these days of second best, it is well to be reminded. Hoh 4 
What, then, do we envisage as the scope and purpose of a 
National Theatre when we speak in terms of a million pounds, 
more or less, as its price ? And in making such an estimate, what 
exactly was it that Irving had in mind ? Substantially, no doubt, 
what was in the minds of the promoters of the scheme when they 
issued the statement of ‘ objects ’’ which formed the basis of the 
appeal made at the inaugural meeting of the Shakespeare Memorial 
National Theatre Committee held at the Mansion House on 
March 28, 1909. That appeal proved abortive. Four years after the 
initiation of the plan, and in spite of Sir Carl Meyer’s encouraging 
gift of £70,000, only £22,000 had been added to the fund, and this 
had been achieved only by an expenditure of an almost equal 
amount. In the spring of 1913, however, the committee gathered 
itself together for a vigorous attack. On Shakespeare’s birthday 
in that year they took their case to the very citadel of public 
opinion, the House of Commons. There they pleaded for a 
Government subsidy which would pledge annual support for the 
enterprise, and which, in their own words, they felt would call 
forth ‘a magnificent generosity from private donors.’ Their 
hope, they stated, was to have the theatre ready for the tercen- 
tenary of Shakespeare’s death in 1916, and they suggested, with 
unconscious irony, that the fruition of their labours would be 
‘ utilised for the purpose of peace in the world.’ The Government, 
however, in responding to the proposal, felt that the time for 
‘crowning private enterprise’ had not yet arrived, and would 
not arrive until the theatre had been built and at least partially 
endowed. This view-point, adopted somewhat arbitrarily in 
1913, would be to-day, no doubt, inevitable; though it is 
rumoured that personal sympathy with the National Theatre 
idea has been admitted by more than one British Prime Minister 
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since the close of the war. At any rate, discouraged as they have 
been at every overt approach to the Government, the stalwarts 
of the movement seem never to have abandoned faith in its ulti- 
mate triumph. Throughout the war period, and subsequently, 
the National Theatre Committee has kept in being. At one time 
a site was purchased in Bloomsbury, then sold again at a moderate 
profit. Schemes innumerable have been considered, one of them 
ending in a legal argument which led to the capital of the trust 
being placed under the administrative care of the Charity Com- 
missioners. The committee has also been encouraged in its hopes 
by spontaneous action from outside, In 1923 the British Drama 
League organised a competition for designs for a National Theatre, 
and the winning plans, the work of a Canadian architect, when 
shown at the British Empire Exhibition, attracted a good deal of 
attention. In 1929 the same ieague collected and published over 
100 eminent names in support of the scheme, among them that of 
Mr. Baldwin. 

Even in darker days such efforts were continued. In 1930 
Mr. Granville-Barker published his important survey of the 
practical problems involved in the organisation and running of 
the theatre, and concurrently the Shakespeare Memorial National 
Theatre Committee was making plans for a new approach to the 
Government. On the basis of Mr. Granville-Barker’s book a 
revised ‘ scheme ’ was drawn up by a special drafting committee 
under the chairmanship of Lord Lytton. This scheme was in 
harmony with that which had been enunciated at the original 
Mansion House meeting in 1911, but it was both more elaborate 
and more precise in its indications and expressed the considered 
agreement of some of the most technically experienced minds at 
work on the contemporary stage. Since this document offers the 
nearest approach that has so far been made to a charter for the 
National Theatre, it may be useful to reproduce it here : 


The Committee appointed the Earl of Lytton as Chairman, and Sir 
Israel Gollancz as Honorary Secretary. 

The Committee have held ten meetings (in addition to meetings of the 
sub-committees), and have considered the scheme of the Shakespeare 
Memorial National Theatre adopted in 1909 and also a scheme recently 
prepared by the British Drama League. 

They beg leave to report as follows :— 

1. The Committee are of opinion that the proposal to establish a 
National Theatre in London to be regarded as a Shakespeare Memorial is 
practicable, and that every effort should be made to carry it into effect. 

2. The objects of the National Theatre should be :— 

(i.) To provide in the Capital of the Empire a theatre where the people 
may have continual opportunities of seeing the best plays of all 
ages worthily presented on the stage ; 

(ii.) to keep the plays of Shakespeare in its repertory ; 
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(iii.) to revive whatever is vital in British Drama ; 

(iv.) to prevent recent plays of merit from falling into oblivion ; 

(v.) to produce new plays and to further the development of the modern 

drama ; 

(vi.) to produce translations of representative works of foreign drama, 

ancient and modern ; 

(vii.) to stimulate the art of the theatre through the varied opportuni- 

ties which it will afford. 

3--To accomplish the aforestated purposes the Theatre should be 
organised on a repertory system. 

- 4. The controlling authority of the Theatre should be a Board of 
Governors, not exceeding fifteen, appointed by the Prime Minister 
(vacancies to be filled by him), which shall meet at least four times a year, 
and shall appoint the Managing Staff of the Theatre, consisting of (i.) the 
Director, (ii.) the Assistant Director, and (iii.) the Treasurer and Business 
Manager. 

5. As the Officers of the Theatre would require the assistance of the 
Governors in the discharge of their responsibilities to an extent which 
could not be conveniently provided by the whole Board, the Governors 
should appoint an advisory Council, consisting of three of their number, 
and not more than three persons of experience from outside (who should 
receive a fee tor attendance). The Advisory Council should meet regularly 
and discuss with the Director, the Assistant Director, and the Treasurer 
and Business Manager, the general policy of the Theatre. 

6. The Treasurer in consultation with the Director should prepare and 
submit for the approval of the Governors, at such intervals as they may 
require, the estimates of expenditure. 

7. Within the limits of the approved estimates the Director should 
select, engage, and dismiss all artists and other employees, except the 
Assistant Director, and the Treasurer and Business Manager, and be 
empowered, after consultation with the Treasurer and Business Manager, 
to make contracts on behalf of the Theatre. 

8. The Director, after consultation with the Assistant Director, should 
be responsible for the programme, which should be submitted to the 
Advisory Council. 

9. The Director, if an actor, should not practice his art during his term 
of office. 

10. The National Theatre Company should, with the approval of the 
Governors, give performances in other towns of Great Britain and the 
Empire. 

11. There should be a Pension Fund, under conditions to be defined, 
for the benefit of the regular members of the Company and Staff. 

12. To establish a National Theatre on an adequate scale provision 
must be made for the following requirements :— 

(i) Site ; 
(ii.) “Building ; 
(iii.) Equipment and initial expenditure. 





13. The site should be in some central position, large enough to allow 
of a building with an auditorium to seat about 1800, with space for an 
additional smaller auditorium. In designing the Theatre the possibility 
of providing a platform stage for the performance of 16th century drama 
or translations from the Greek drama should be kept in view. 
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14. The Committee have examined the estimates prepared in the past 
of the probable cost of such a theatre as is contemplated, and they have 
revised these in the light of present-day prices. It is impossible to assign 
exact figures to the different items of capital cost without knowing (1) the 
site on which the building will be placed, (2) the cost of the land and 
the work, if any, which would be required on the foundations, (3) the design 
of the building and the space that would be available for storage of scenery, 


properties, etc. 
15. Towards the amount required the Shakespeare Memorial National 
Theatre Committee could contribute about £100,000. 


It will be noticed that the committee who framed this report 
were careful not to commit themselves to any exact estimate of 
the cost. Perhaps they did not wish to alarm those whose assist- 
ance they were anxious to invoke. But the scheme as defined 
in the report is manifestly an ideal scheme, and in at least one 
particular—the double auditorium—it is even more ambitious 
than that proposed at the Mansion House meeting. Failing the 
gift of a site by the Government or other interested party, and 
including provision for an adequate endowment fund, the capital 
involved could not fall far short of Sir Henry Irving’s estimate 
of £1,000,000. In these days of all but bankruptcy a very good 
case will have to be made out before expenditure on such a scale 
can be justified ; and this certainly can best be done, not by 
stressing the possible glories of a National Theatre, but rather 
by expounding its necessity in the light of the actual conditions 
under which the work of the theatre in this country is being 
carried on. For these conditions are such as to make the 
practical need for an endowed theatre far more urgent than at 
the time when the Shakespeare Memorial Committee first issued 
its appeal. The economic position of the theatre has never been 
more precarious than it is to-day, and although the common 
saying that the stage is moribund is a fallacy, we must recognise 
that the constant iteration of the fallacy is not simply the idle 
catchword which it appears, but that it is significant of a wide- 
spread sense of something lacking in the polity of our stage, and 
of the fact that private enterprise is itself incapable of fulfilling 
the artistic possibilities of the drama. 

As an industry of public entertainment, the theatre still holds 
hopes of financial reward like any other speculative enterprise ; 
as an industry of art, the balance is always weighted on the debit 
side, if only because the material involved in the business is too 
evanescent and impermanent to offer a satisfactory basis for 
economic security. A race-horse that loses one race may win the 
next. But success for a play that has once failed is rare indeed, 
and the ownership of an expensive copyright may become value- 


less in a single night. Thus the theatrical speculator has no 
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backing for his investment but his own perspicacity, and in this 
he is at a disadvantage compared with speculators in other arts 
like painting, or even literature. In approving the work of any 
individual artist and in acquiring canvases by him the art dealer 
is acquiring goods whose value, if at first negligible, may grow 
and grow with the years. Thus the buying and selling of pictures 
is a form of gambling which is well worth the attention of the 
connoisseur, a fact which suggests the somewhat cynical comment 
that social or even civic patronage for art is only exercised in 
virtue of the fact that pictures possess intrinsic value like any 
other form of ‘ real property.’ Patronage of the theatre, however, 
implies a measure of pure philanthropy, and the connoisseur 
of plays had better give up all idea of putting his talent to the 
service of his pocket unless he is prepared to regard every new 
stage venture in much the same way as he would view the throw 
of a dice from a dice-box. 

This is not to imply that in the ordinary way of business the 
commercial manager does not frequently achieve work of a high 
artistic value. Neither would it be for a moment desirable, even 
from the artistic point of view, that the theatre as a whole should 
be endowed and thereby released from the invigorating tests of 
profit and loss. Nevertheless, the fact stares one in the face that, 
as a result of present financial conditions, there is an immense 
and necessary wastage in good dramatic material which is either 
never performed at all, or else by methods which can only be 
described as ‘ hole and corner.’ And when we come to Shake- 
speare the case is proved almost without argument. The experi- 
ence of the last ten years has shown that the commercial 
production of Shakespeare’s plays in England is well-nigh 
impossible. One of the most advertised and popular of recent 
London productions of Shakespeare was a financial failure, and 
the only organisations for the regular performance of his plays are 
endowed theatres like the Old Vic and the Stratford Memorial. 
Without attempting to underline the obvious moral, it is at least 
significant that the one country in Europe where the number of 
Shakespearean productions is at all commensurate with Shake- 
speare’s fame is Germany, the country which above all others 
is riddled with national or municipally-endowed theatres. But 
Shakespeare and the classics are not the only forms of drama 
which are inadequately represented on the modern English stage. 
The long-run system in vogue in London has many advantages. 
It secures more careful casting and production for new plays than 
is possible under any other system. But the absence of any 
repertory theatre conducted on a serious scale means that few 
successful plays, when once their first run is ended, are ever 
revived, while new plays of an unusual or experimental type, if 
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produced at all, are produced in circumstances which make it 
unlikely that they will achieve more than a single performance. 
The work of the Sunday Producing Societies, of the Arts Theatre 

Club, of some of the small outlying theatres like the Everyman 

or the Ambassadors, is and has been of the utmost value. Without 

them three-quarters of the most interesting modern work in the 

theatre, both native and foreign, would never have seen the light. 

At the same time, many excellent plays produced in this way are 

doomed to still-birth—plays which under repertory conditions 

might be revived from time to time, and might even be nursed into 

continuous popularity. Rare instances where plays produced on 

a Sunday night find their way into the commercial theatre do not 

suffice to satisfy the need which exists for an endowed theatre 

that should itself experiment from time to time and should be 

ready to take advantage of the experiments made by other 

organisations whenever a play worthy of the national repertoire 

is discovered. 

For it cannot be too often insisted that an essential charac- 
teristic of a National Theatre is that it is a repertory theatre—a 
theatre, in other words, that gives a constant change of programme 
and where a long run is never permitted. Mr. Granville-Barker 
envisages as many as twenty productions in the year, and in 
every week the presentation of as many as four or five different 
plays. The more popular productions would be repeated at 
frequent intervals during the year. Those which appealed less to 
the public might evaporate from the repertory after three or four 
performances. In this way the laws of supply and demand would 
be effectual, but there need be no case in which a play with a 
potential public appeal would be withdrawn without a fair chance 
of being nursed into success. The proportion of modern to 
ancient drama performed in the theatre would be a matter for the 
direction. To begin with, it might seem expedient to offer a pro- 
gramme composed of, say, 75 per cent. modern plays (including 
new and original work and translations) and 25 per cent. Shake- 
speare and the classics. In the course of time this might be 
modified in the light of experience of popular need and response. 
For the National Theatre, while inflexible in its artistic standards, 
must be alive in every age and sensitive to the varying forms and 
pressures of the time. 

The position of the National Theatre as the central home of 
repertory would also have an important bearing on the art of 
acting and on the status of the actor. Players of the old school 
are often heard to bewail the restlessness of the younger genera- 
tion. In spite of the long-run system, and in spite of the practice 
of casting to type which is the result of that system, the life of 

the modern actor is nearer the life of a vagabond than ever it was. 
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In the old days the general lines of the adventure were pegged out 
to the limit of monotony. And that very monotony provided a 
background of routine which is, perhaps, the best sort of back- 
ground for creative work. But to-day the successful actor’s life 
shows nothing but foreground. The field of employment is so 
wide that he never knows where he will be playing in a few months’ 
time, whether in London or New York, or in the Antipodes. 
And then there are the attractive offers which point away from 
the stage to the fun fairs of Hollywood or Elstree, or to the ethereal 
word factories of the B.B.C. Is the poor, distracted player ever 
moved to consider the strain to which his artistic integrity is 
subjected by these vagaries? Does the actor turned talkie-star 
ever pause to regret the perennial fount of inspiration that lies 
so mysteriously in the electric field between the human actor 
and his human audience—an inspiration whose place can never 
be taken by all the amplifiers in the world? Alas! he cannot 
afford to consider these things, even if he would like to do so. 
The forces of economics are too strong. Only here and there 
a logical Frenchman like M. Sacha Guitry is found to reason the 
thing out and to make a stand. 

In its own sphere a National Theatre would change all this, 
for it would provide permanent and exclusive employment for 
fifty or sixty actors and actresses with perhaps a secondary 
company of half as many again. A limit might be put on the 
period of engagement, but, in any case, variety of experience 
would be assured by the constant change of parts to which every 
member of the company would be subjected. It is a nice point 
whether perfection in the art of acting is more likely to be attained 
by the individual player who sustains a large number of different 
véles under a single management or by one who is continually 
changing from one management to another but always appearing 
in the same part. In London to-day the latter practice is in vogue, 
with consequences that are apparent. But in several provincial 
theatres the former system holds the field, and it is significant that 
it is from these provincial repertory companies that are recruited 
many of the most promising young actors on the London stage. 
A Repertory Theatre for the Empire is what in fact the National 
Theatre would set out to be, with all the advantages which would 
accrue to a picked body of actors and actresses playing together 
for a settled management, and under a consistent routine of 
artistic control. Further, all that has been suggested in regard 
to the merits of the National Theatre from the standpoint of the 
players would apply, mutatis mutandis, to the other artists of the 


1 The sense of uneasy compromise to which stage players acting for the screen 
are subjected is well expressed in an article by Mr. Stanley Lupino published in the 
issue of Drama dated January 1933. 
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stage, to the scene designers, the musicians, the craftsmen of 
various kinds, who would be attracted permanently to the theatre, 
and would find in it a centre of inspiration from which they would 
win ability and courage to consummate their art. 

The report of the Lytton Committee adumbrates a skeleton 
organisation for the running of a theatre planned on this grand 
and exemplary scale. The scheme has been criticised as extrava- 
gant, particularly in respect of the double stage and auditorium 
which figures in the specification. But what seems like an extra- 
vagance is really an economy in all but the initial cost. For with 
one stage and a company large enough for the casting of alterna- 
tive performances of Shakespeare and of modern comedy, many 
of the players would often be standing idle ; while on the produc- 
tion side a fraction only of the considerable stock of scenery and 
properties could be in revenue-yielding use. The idea of two 
theatres in one is thus put forward primarily with a view to making 
the utmost economic use of the human and material stock at 
the director’s disposal. The larger auditorium would seat 1800 
people, the smaller 800 to 1000. The larger stage would naturally 
be appropriate to Shakespearean or spectacular plays, the 
smaller to modern comedy or to work of a frankly experimental 
nature. The whole concern would be run and controlled by a 
central staff, with joint restaurant, box office, etc., and thus 
again the interests of day-to-day economy would be served. 

Now, in spite of these cogent reasons for upholding the 
scheme in its pristine integrity, it may be admitted that the 
provision of the capital outlay involved would be, in present 
circumstances, a tough task. Hence, perhaps, its fascination for 
those who, like myself, regard the ideal aspect of the National 
Theatre as its most important aspect, the seed, as it were, with- 
out which the resulting flower would either not exist or belong 
to a different species altogether. Nevertheless, there comes a 
point when loyalty to an ideal may amount to obstinacy, and, 
seeing that the financial state of the world is changed beyond 
belief since the date of the Lytton report, it may be permissible 
to consider what modifications, if any, could be made in the plan 
so as to render possible the establishment of a National Theatre 
in our time, but without destroying those essential attributes 
lacking which the theatre, whatever it were called, would cease 
in fact to be ‘ national.’ 

In the first place, no compromise should be made that would 
render ridiculous the offer of the theatre as a gift to the State. 
Better to have no National Theatre at all than to launch a meagre 
experiment that would make us the laughing stock of those 
more fortunate countries who know what a National Theatre is 
and stands for. Our National Theatre must be a theatre which 
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the King himself would be proud to own. For, although it would 
be foolish to ask His Majesty’s Government under present con- 
ditions to assume responsibility for the cost of the theatre’s 
establishment, a moral responsibility for its direction would 
certainly be expected of them. The governing body of the theatre 
would stand, in fact, in much the same relation to the State as 
does the governing board of the B.B.C. And this demands as 
its corollary that the theatre shall be managed on the grand 
scale and be situated in a position worthy of a national monument. 
From the standpoint of mere business a central site for the theatre 
is no less obligatory. It is true that there are instances of outlying 
theatres like the Lyric, Hammersmith, which for certain periods 
have contrived to attract large audiences. But this has been for 
some specialised form of entertainment, and the productions at a 
National Theatre must be various and catholic, with no hint of 
coterie or clique appeal. In order that the man in the street may 
learn to value his own National Theatre, its door must stand open 
wide in the very market-places where men most meet and 
congregate. 

If parsimony, then, in respect of the site is dangerous, it 
remains to discover if some saving on the theatre itself may not 
offer a more fruitful line of approach. It seems, indeed, that in 
certain circumstances the provision of a second stage might be 
postponed, its place being taken by an arrangement which 
would also involve a great economy in respect of production and 
running costs. I have elsewhere made the suggestion that the 
Stratford-on-Avon Memorial Theatre might be brought into 
partnership with the National Theatre in London on the basis of 
undertaking the Shakespearean side of the National Theatre’s 
work. Such participation would necessarily be limited to fixed 
periods in the year, but besides reducing the production costs of 
the London company by at least one-third, the opportunity would 
be given for the London company to tour the provinces for such 
time as the Stratford company was‘ in residence.’ This would offer 
an easy solution to a problem which would otherwise prove diffi- 
cult on technical grounds, while a yet further advantage would 
accrue in that for the larger part of the year competition between 
the National Theatre and the Shakespeare productions at the Old 
Vic and at Sadler’s Wells would be eliminated. 

This is not the place to analyse in detail the varied recom- 
mendations made in the report in regard to the management of 
the theatre. Here, again, some saving might be effected, always 
with the proviso that nothing should be done to limit the range of 
the theatre’s scope, or, by conforming its character to that of an 
ordinary playhouse, to validate the objection that the National 
Theatre would compete unfairly with existing theatrical enter- 
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prise. It cannot be denied that this objection is sometimes made, 
but with scarce an exception it comes, not from those theatre 
managers who deal in plays of a National Theatre standard, but, 
if at all, from the more commercial managements with whose 
work the National Theatre could have little relation. Such 
managers forget, it seems, what a magnificent advertisement for 
their business a National Theatre would provide—an advertise- 
ment which, in view of the tightening stranglehold of the cinema, 
the theatre sorely needs. As regards the general reaction in 
theatrical circles to the scheme, a certain cynicism is not un- 
common, born of the repeated failures which the movement 
has encountered during the past thirty years. But in principle 
the profession is almost uniformly favourable, and would surely 
grow enthusiastic when once the idea took shape. 

The fresh impulse which will found the National Theatre must 
come, however, from outside. Not that a widespread public 
appeal would be likely at the moment to meet with any wide 
response in terms of cash. This is a case for minority action. But 
on the day when a few determined English people believe that 
a National Theatre is a necessity, ways and means will be forth- 
coming to bring it into existence. During the past ten years, and 
in spite of all our financial difficulties, there has been no failure to 
raise funds for altruistic purposes where the public conscience has 
endorsed such appeals. Hundreds of thousands of pounds have 
been voted for educational institutions in the North of England. 
Hospitals have not suffered over much from the prevalent dearth. 
Almost as much money as would have founded the National Theatre 
has been rightly contributed to save an open space in central 
London for the benefit of some hundreds of poor children dwelling 
in the immediate vicinity. But the appeal of a National Theatre 
would be world-wide ; while as an instrument of national educa- 
tion it would be inferior in value to no other enterprise which can 
be conceived in the same sphere. It may be that it is on this 
educational plea that public opinion will be best aroused, and that 
on that ground alone the Government will one day find ample 
justification for granting at least a site for the theatre. One or 
two admirable sites exist, and such a gift would not actually 
entail any expenditure of taxpayers’ money. The existing fund 
at the disposal of the National Committee, coupled with a further 
sum to be raised by public subscription or private munificence, 
would do the rest. 

In the meantime, there is much to be said for thé Fabian 
policy hitherto adopted by the Shakespeare Memorial National 
Theatre Committee, and for the conservation of the present fund 
as a nucleus for further effort when the time is ripe. Many 
suggestions have been made for the use of the money on enter- 
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prises cognate to the National Theatre. Several of these schemes 
are in themselves richly deserving of help, besides providing a 
positive form of service for the considerable capital sum that now 
lies fallow. Here is an obvious temptation. But it must be 
remembered that on the day when the present fund is dissipated 
the National Theatre, for our generation, will be dead. For 
where the corpse is, there the ravens are gathered together. 


GEOFFREY WHITWORTH. 





THOUGHTS ON THE BRITISH NEWSPAPER: 
1622—i932 


AFTER Caxton had set up his printing-press in the Abbey almonry 
at Westminster, London, he thought of a public sign with which 
to typify and make known his new handicraft, and his final choice 
was a Red Pole. Why? What varieties of symbolism did he 
discover in the colour red applied to an upright pole? I think 
he would discuss this important matter with his encourager, the 
learned Thomas Miling, Abbot of Westminster, and together they 
would note why red could be employed as a multiple symbol 
denoting the contests between good and evil, and also how, by 
uniting this multiple to an upright pole, they could give an 
aspiring quality—an ascension as in Gothic architecture—to the 
troubled significance that their chosen colour suggested to their 
thoughts, as when the timid pale rose of health in a baby’s cheeks 
was compared with the violence of red in flames leaping from a 
house on fire. Red is a symbol of light when the sun rises and a 
herald of night when the sun sets. The presence of red in the 
life-blood of animate creatures gained a new and a sacred meaning 
when it flowed into Christianity from the Crown of Thorns and 
the spear-thrust, and became the emblem of an endurance forever 
active among self-sacrifices and sufferings and hopes renewed. 
To those good men at Westminster, Thomas Miling and William 
Caxton, the sign of the red pole may well have presaged that the 
art of printing would become the art of all humanity, since it could 
always keep in circulation a conflict between good and evil and 
make itself in every land subject to the same social laws as could 
be applied there to women and men alike. The red pole, then, 
would remain for Britain an epitome symbol of all that she would 
achieve with her printing-presses. 

One of the meanings that red suggests, danger, can be chosen 
for Milton’s magnificent plea For the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, 
that defended the people against a provocation that rejected 
public virtue as a wayfarer and treated it as an invalid. No such 
danger as that was active when Caxton died in 1492, leaving his 
art so far in advance of the people’s ordinary needs that it would 
remain for a long time little more than a young friend to scholars 
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and authors and the well-to-do. The street-by-street value of 
printing did not appear in London as a herald of newspapers till 
a century and thirty years had gone by ; and even then it failed 
to come entirely from English minds. It came once as an emigrant 
from Holland speaking Low Dutch. But it was welcomed by a 
couple of astute Londoners, Nicholas Bourne and Thomas Archer, 
honest fellows, not pirates, for they acknowledged that their little 
publication was translated from the Low Dutch copy. Though 
little in size, their forerunner of journalism was a gadabout in 
its title : 
WEEKELY 
NEWEs FROM ITALY, 
GERMANIE, HUNGARIA, 
Bouemia, THE PALATINATE, 
FRANCE, AND THE Low CouNTRIES. 


This offering of foreign news to Londoners has remained notable, 
as a very diligent curiosity about foreign countries has been a 
traveller through British journalism from May 23, 1622, when 
Bourne and Archer bought out their venture, on and on into our 
own daily and weekly Press, that delivers its brawling judgments 
unashamed on too many things from everywhere and all day long. 

Caxton complained. that his art of printing had many foes at 
the outset, and few friends; but self-pity has never been a 
prudent guide. What if Caxton in twenty years had seen his 
art developed into a menacing commonplace, as we have seen the 
discovery of aeroplanes? He would have read then in print a 
multitude of offensive popular news, as perhaps much feared by 
his gentle mind as bombing aeroplanes are by ourselves. Some- 
times I say to myself: ‘ If Caxton in spirit has ever in recent days 
revisited London, what has he said on his return to the other 
world when talking to Spenser and Shakespeare, Ben Jonson and 
Milton ? How has he described the impetuous inundation of 
printed news, flooding at full spate through perhaps sixteen of 
the twenty-four hours, that readers may know, almost minute by 
minute, what a rivalry in competition has chosen from the 
world’s fears and crimes, disasters, scandals, accidents, sports, 
games, adventures in finance, and political troubles, national and 
international ? What did Shakespeare say when he learned that 
three of London’s newspapers were printed, night after night, in 
more than 1,500,000 copies apiece, every copy with as many 
words in it as he put into four or five of his plays? Did he say 
of this achievement that it was like an evil genius of confusion 
with power enough daily to deface from the memories of readers 
the jumbled impressions left by yesterday’s news, just as every 
powerful tide clears from a seashore the patterning left there by 
an earlier tide, and forms for a brief time a pattern of its own ? ’ 
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These are the first matters that I offer for debate. The people 
are so perplexed and so agitated by a noisy superabundance of 
ever-changing news, boomed all day long by rival papers without 
any respect for relative importance, that they find it impossible 
to do at the right time and in the right way anything that invites 
prompt action. To statesmen, also, prompt action has become a 
big adventure for dilly-dally ; that is why it has so many tedious 
deputies—called committees and conferences and Royal Com- 
missions. For instance, though any newspaper is allowed to 
offer tempting racing tips to its readers, the Government feared 
to aid our hospitals by approving controlled sweepstakes, and 
tried to conceal the fear by appointing a Commission. Shall we 
ever have a Royal Commission on the best tonics for dilly-dally ? 
Consider, too, another fact. The nation that has been least able 
to bear financial crises during the past five years is the United 
States, the very nation that brought into vogue the most florid 
types of story-shrieking journalism. 

Since 1920 London’s most popular papers have copied more 
and more from the American methods, as though every increase 
in the total number of electors ought to be welcomed by a greater 
increase of journalistic Niagaraism. As a contrast, turn to 
London’s newspapers of 1805 and 1815, and then compare their 
quiet display of news about Trafalgar and Waterloo with the 
hubbub that is made now over a Barney case, a Davidson case, a 
championship prize fight at the Albert Hall, or a cricket match 
between an Australian team and the M.C.C. This winter, when 
Bradman began the season with some poor scores in minor 
matches, the evening papers screamed joyously from their 
placards and headlines and reporting. Since Bradman was not 
invulnerable, the M.C.C. could enter their first Test battle in 
pretty good spirits, aided by India. It is also worth while to 
think of the frenzy with which journalism approves the mania 
that makes and breaks records in speed tests, as though coquetting 
with suicide were a new sort of chivalry in which both sexes should 
score points off each other’s predatory speed vanities. Would 
even journalists like to aid a girl athlete to challenge male rivals 
by running in a zigzag among the moving traffic from Golders 
Green to the Mansion House, London? Probably not. That 
brave folly would be a nuisance along a public highway, and its 
coquetting with suicide could be watched all the way by news 
reporters ; but as a folly it would be very much milder for a girl 
than a speed-breaking flight from England to the Cape, for 
chauffeurs and omnibus-drivers would do all that they could to 
aid the girl zigging past and around the moving wheels ; whereas 
an airwoman is dependent on the waywardness of a machine, and 
she cannot foretell how her terrific experience, almost without 
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sleep, and challenging death hour after hour, will be influenced 
by storms and fogs. It is a gamble with suicide—just to break a 
record by a few futile hours ; yet newspapers applaud hysterically. 

Still, as action and reaction really are equal and opposite, the 
news Press from day to day invites an equally powerful counter- 
attack from the British people, favourable to a reasonable display 
of all news, and also to real nationalism in quiet politics. 

Let me sketch three big subjects more : 


(r) The aggregate bulk of printed matter which has been 
handed down to our own time from the evolution of British 
newspapers through 310 years—preserved mainly by national 
libraries. 

(2) The relations of newspapers, past and present, with 
advertisers and with the State. 

(3) Would it be wise to reimpose on journalistic adventure a 
portion of the old taxation ? 


First, then, how should we view the aggregate of news that 
the British Press has accumulated, from its creeping development 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, on and on to yester- 
day’s papers? Not in London only, of course, but, from a variety 
of dates, in English counties, and in Wales and Scotland. The 
historical material collected from three centuries has become so 
enormous that I am dizzied and scared when I try to think of its 
magnitude. Who can weigh and measure its value to students 
of history, whether lay or professional? A portion here and 
there has been indexed from year to year, as in the case of The 
Times newspaper ; but the indexing is sketchy, and of little more 
value to students than finger-posts would be if they were set up 
here and there at random in an immense virgin forest. If, for 
example, you attempted to learn from the yearly indexing all 
that The Times has said in its history about the decoration of 
ships, you would soon feel as irritated as Emerson’s little son felt 
after watching the antics of a circus clown: ‘I want to go home 
pretty sharp.’ One lifetime would not enable any man to 
discover what has been said by British newspapers about any 
important general subject that has been developed through the 
three centuries. He would need a lifetime as long as Joseph 
Addison’s antediluvian couple, Hilpa and Shalum, who could 
enjoy a picnic lasting half a century and do justice to a bickering 
courtship in ten score years. 

I have done a good deal of artistic research among old news- 
papers, period after period, and it has been like trying to empty a 
well by sipping from it now and then. When I did find some bits 
of biography that appeared to be genuine finds, my joy was short- 
lived, because the scraps of evidence could not be verified, and 
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they may have been refuted by other newspapers in London or 
somewhere in the provinces. This research invites a professional 
worker to sleuth his way into bankruptcy. For this reason a 
day-dream has taken control of my mind, and it has done many 
sorts of necessary things within the Crystal Palace—and outside 
the palace also. It has formed there a National Institute for the 
Selection of Research Materials from the History of London 
Newspapers, to be published in chronological sets of volumes 
under such general titles as these: Art, Artists, and their Exhibi- 
tions ; Music, Musicians, and their Concerts, Plays and Operas ; 
Playwrights, Players, Dramatic Critics, and their Productions ; 
Poets, Novelists and Essayists; Architects and Architecture ; 
Science and its Progress ; Sailors, Ships, and Shipping Tragedies ; 
Naval Battles; Military Campaigns; and so on. And this 
institute would have authority to guide the provinces in the 
publication of similar volumes of research selected from county 
newspapers, every series with a thorough general index, as well 
as an index in each separate volume. By what other system 
would it be possible to make easy of access to students and 
historians the masses of unexplored history that the past work of 
the news Press has accumulated ? 

Passing to the consideration of the second subject, Publicity 
and the State, I begin with three general principles : 


(1) Too much advertising is as bad for a business as an exces- 
sive pressure from steam would be bad for any boiler unfit to bear 
it with safety. 

(2) A glut of commodities everywhere becomes easier to 
produce as machines move on through improvements ; hence an 
excess of advertising in all business becomes correspondingly 
easier, and is therefore increasingly harmful to trades. 

(3) The State, then, should be very vigilant towards the use 
and abuse of advertising. 


Only a little publicity aided the seventeenth-century pioneers 
of journalism. It came first from a few booksellers, whose 
novelty was very diffident, a mere trickle of salesmanship ; but 
it was copied and improved, and we may view it as the first fore- 
runner of the importance given by to-day’s newspapers to literary 
gossip and criticism and advertisements. Far too much money 
from publishers goes to the ordinary news Press, greatly to the 
harm of important reviews and literary magazines. After the 
seventeenth-century booksellers came the makers of seventeenth- 
century quack physic and magic tooth-powder. They knew the 
English character, and their pioneering, though mild and imma- 
ture, formed a tradition in publicity which has united all later 
generations of the gullible. Centenarians would be as frequent 
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as babies are if 20 per cent. of the wonderful medicines boomed 
in bygone times had been what their makers were allowed to 
affirm—regenerative. Record-breaking in speed trips from poverty 
into affluence has been renewed from age to age by astute owners 
of advertised quack physic; and I become a multi-millionaire 
in imagined charities when I try to filch a small percentage of 
the wealth collected in the past by boomed cosmetics, perfumes, 
soaps, tooth-powders, lotions and dyes for the hair, pencils for 
eyebrows, and miracles from beauty specialists. Even more is to 
be learned about the hoodwinking of the British people by reading 
the old Press advertisements than by noting how rival statesmen 
have adorned their electoral speeches with rival promises, only to 
adventure afterwards into a rivalry of timid evasions and shabby 
compromises. At first, and through several generations, a news- 
paper was not viewed as a gamble that should try to finance itself 
profitably from the enterprise of advertisers. This sound idea 
dates from 1692, when the City Mercury was brought out in 
London, ‘ published gratis for the promotion of trade.’ Its 
owners guaranteed that they would distribute 1000 copies a week 
to bookshops and taverns and coffee-houses, and, although this 
paper contained no genuine news, it lived through two years. If 
the owners had given away quarterly a good engraved print the 
idea of a paper for advertisers only might well have attracted the 
general public. 

It was in 1745 that the modern phases of journalism began, 
their initiation coming from a London venture called the General 
Advertiser, in which brave attempts were made to attract readers 
by circulating topical news, and to earn a profit by enticing 
craftsmen and tradesmen to pay for advertisements. Not an 
easy thing to do then, and for two reasons. Handicrafts were 
still in vogue, with costs of production that made profit-seeking 
difficult enough, and the circulation of the General Advertiser was 
never brisk, so it failed to keep advertisers in touch with a 
sufficiency of new buyers. When publicity is profitable to an 
advertiser its financial costs are paid for by the public that buys 
the things advertised ; but when it fails the advertiser himself 
has to ‘ foot ’ all the bills, and he fears that ill-luck. At first, 
then, he views advertising as an addition partly to his costs of 
production and partly to the ordinary expense of distributing his 
goods to retail clients ; and as for the acquired habit of gambling 
as an advertiser, it recoils upon him when a trade slump begins 
and he reacts against the newspapers which he has employed. 
This means that a tidal flow and ebb of business confidence are 
active in the dealings of advertisers with these publishers ; and 
although newspapers of to-day are beseechingly loyal to their 
advertisers, their position is now, but in a hugely magnified 
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form, as insecure as that of their first pioneer, the General 
Advertiser, whose number of little ‘ ads.’ in an issue was never 
more than fifty or sixty. 

But there is one great difference between the pioneer and the 
most popular newspapers of to-day : the initiator discovered the 
new and correct belief that printing news could not ‘ pay’ as a 
business unless its circulation and its advertisers were mutually 
and equally helpful to one another. This belief spread so rapidly 
that the periodical Press began at once to produce new ventures, 
both in London and in the provinces. Yes, and Dr. Johnson was 
very pleased with the immature advertising of his time. 

To-day, on the other hand, the periodical Press needs fewer 
and fewer papers and magazines that the revenues from adver- 
tising may be amalgamated and become less vulnerable in times 
of bad trade. The old Daily Chronicle devoured the sterling 
Westminster Gazette, for instance ; then the Chronicle, devoured 
by the Daily News, became the News-Chronicle. And now there is 
a terrific fight between the Daily Mail and the Daily Express. 
Will it end in a crushing defeat of one or other, or will it gain 
another funeral for amalgamation, the coffin in which one paper 
buries one or two more, and then prints the epitaph? Each 
offers tempting insurances to the people, and its prize competi- 
tions are very attractive ; but each has to fight separately against 
the Daily Herald, whose circulation is immense, and whose con- 
trollers are artful also. And at last, inevitably, the waywardness 
of trade—of trade and its advertisers—will win control over this 
three-fold and vast battle. Advertising, then, moves rapidly 
with its publishing agents towards a very big climax. In the 
United States, where its organisation has been wonderfully 
thorough, it has done very much more harm than good—per- 
suading manufacturers to pour from their improved machines a 
much bigger supply of goods than retailers could distribute from 
year to year, then striving to get rid of this danger with a boomed 
publicity that hurried the people into reckless trafficking with 
the hire-purchase system. When the financial crises came the 
United States were pretty far advanced in self-defeat. If every 
State had levied at the right time a tax on advertising, the mania 
for wild publicity might have been warned and checked. 

In our own country, from early in the eighteenth century on to 
the middle of the nineteenth, the State said to newspapers and 
magazines, etc. : ‘ Thrive if you can, but you must pay tithes to 
the national Exchequer, day by day throughout the year. Your 
aim is to live well by pleasing the people, and in your turn you 
must aid the people by paying a special taxation on the results of 
your desire to please.’ But the taxation went very much too far, 
as death duties and the income tax go now. It was levied on 
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paper as on advertising, and there was also a stamp duty. Being 
overdone, it crippled, and newspapers remained too small, too 
unenterprising, and with feeble circulations. To give details of 
these effects would occupy too much time, and would blur the 
value of main facts. Enough to say that the annual aggregate 
sales of British newspapers, both daily and weekly, from 1753 to 
1854, crept gradually to just 4°4 per head of the population. 
Imagine that! In 1854—that is, when the population was 
27,724,849—the aggregate annual sale of newspapers in the United 
Kingdom was only 122,178,501. As for the difficult and ravaging 
taxation, it is recorded that The Times in 1828 paid on its annual 
sales duties amounting to £68,137 7s. 10d., as follows : 


wae 
On 6703 reams of paper : nn a a 
On 92,969 advertisements . . 16,269 11 6 
3,046,500 stamps . : ‘ - 48,516 13 4 


The number of stamps gives the number of copies circulated in 
1828. 

As soon as the taxation was removed finally, in 1855, the news 
Press went ahead, extending its circulations daily, attracting 
more and more advertisers, stimulating more and more innova- 
tion; but this great improvement was attended by a vigilant 
increase of proud self-assertion, always ready to make much ado 
about the liberty of the Press. Some twenty years later John 
Morley, in his book On Compromise, made a reasoned attack on 
newspapers that seemed to be a just criticism; but now that 
popular papers are very much more powerful and aggressive I see 
that Morley overstated his case. He was too anticipative to be 
topically accurate and fair. The most debilitating influence of 
Morley’s times, that hindered reforms in England and in Wales 
and Scotland, circulated from the Home Rule Irish members in 
the House of Commons ; its actions and reactions in newspapers 
were a curse to Great Britain. We are free from it now, and can 
view our news Press as free from it also, though Mr. de Valera 
may wish to impose on us a new devil era. 

If, as I believe, the news Press will need less and less rivalry 
between its owners, and if its advertisers will need much more 
prudence in their publicity, there will be pretty soon another 
decline in the number of newspapers ; then political electors will 
be better able to view journalism as a concentrated power circu- 
lating from a few publishing companies. To judge political and 
social excitements when they come from a few rival agents is 
much easier than to judge them when they are split up by com- 
petition into many separate and rival activities ; and it is easier 
also to aid what is good in them and to oppose what is bad. 
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Indeed, the bad will be more concentrated in its action and will 
thus provoke a more rapid counter-attack from the people. But 
the State too, I think, should put newspapers under some control, 
as by forbidding them to interfere during by-elections and general 
elections. When the commonweal is fit to be trusted with a 
democratic franchise, fair to all classes and to both sexes, electors 
are betrayed, not aided, when their voting is played upon by 
newspaper trickery and hysteria, as it has been in recent years. 
That democracy is in peril to-day there can be no doubt: it 
takes too long to achieve too little ; and the main reason is that a 
democratic franchise is viewed by rival newspapers as a multi- 
tudinous thing to be coaxed, hoaxed, agitated, perplexed, and 
shepherded to ballot-boxes. 

Benjamin Disraeli carried through his life a belief that the 
news Press might dethrone the House of Commons. It came 
to him when he was young, and he put it into a political novel, 
Coningsby, brought out in 1844, when journalism circulated 
feebly. In this novel Disraeli speaks as Sidonia, and he says : 


Your House of Commons, that has absorbed all other powers of the 
State, will in all probability fall more rapidly than it rose. Public opinion 
has a more direct, a more comprehensive, a more efficient organ for its 
utterance than a body of men sectionally chosen. The printing-press 
absorbs the duties of the sovereign, the priest, the Parliament. It con- 
trols, it educates, it discusses. 


This was very flattering to the news Press ; and its proprietors, 
from 1844 to the present moment, controlled by self-seeking 
habits of mind, have regarded political candidates as their 
deputies, and have been ready at any moment to speak dicta- 
torially to the House of Commons, but in a jumble of ways. Sol 
for one, a democrat through and through, have remained opposed 
to every sort of newspaper dictatorship. As long ago as the 
middle of the ’nineties an article of mine was published on the 
question ‘Is the Newspaper Press a National Danger?’ I am 
certain that the British people, with their elastic fortitude, their 
indefatigable pluck, their generosity, and their inherited belief in 
the right of thinking freely and acting independently, possess in 
two other inherited qualities—a desire to be told the truth and a 
prudence that favours accommodation—a very much better guide 
than has ever yet come from variations of the party spirit in 
political contests noised abroad by ambitious Press proprietors. 
I believe, too, that if Parliament liberated political candidates 
from all subservience to newspapers during electoral contests both 
electors and their chosen deputies would be bound together 
honourably and firmly, united by mutual confidence and loyalty ; 
for they have no right to trust each other when they are both 
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overswayed at elections by vote-snatching cries and fears and lies 
printed by partisan journalists. Nature herself teaches that 
growth and its varieties are in themselves either quiet or silent, 
and that there is more or less of danger when a great noise acts 
either as a motive-power in itself, or as the product of a motive- 
power, like the noise of an explosion. 

As soon as the Great War began our newspapers felt the need 
of making more and more din: captions extending the full 
width of their printed pages came into vogue, attended by larger 
cohorts of vociferous headlines, major and minor, and swift 
repetitions of the same information, whether right or wrong. 
But this natural response to the sudden perils of war, after being 
through a period of months very effective, lost authority little by 
little, till the people felt tired, bored, suspicious, and very eager 
to listen again with pride to the quiet, unboastful talk of battle- 
tried soldiers home on leave for a few days. Tommy preferred 
ironic humour and chaff to journalist heroics with propaganda. 
Since then noisy captions and headlines have become a routine, 
having habituated most people to the nuisance of a bad custom, 
perhaps as bad for reasoning thought as are excesses in the 
drinking of cocktails. I should like to see captions and headlines 
taxed by the State, that they may be contributors to the repay- 
ment of war debts ; and I think that every newspaper handbill 
that shrieks in the streets for the people’s pennies, or is exhibited 
by news-agents, should bear a threepenny stamp. 

And why, again, should the sales of newspapers be free from 
daily taxation, unlike the organised amusements that entice the 
public to theatres, music-halls, films, concerts, and other such 
money-earning places? The tax could be levied on every 25,000 
copies sold, and it should be moderate as a revenue collector, that 
right enterprise by newspapers be unhindered. Twopence per 
25,000 copies, for instance, would be kinder to news Press con- 
trollers than the duty on amusements has been to other men of 
business ; also, its collection would be as easy, for a newspaper 
could put special tax stamps on the period bills sent out to 
distributors. To these matters I add another: that war debts 
should be viewed as a cenotaph, not, of course, to commemorate 
the great dead, but to warn us that our descendants will be over- 
burdened byinheritance if we pass on to them the accumulated costs 
of 1914-1932. Has this fact been clear to the proprietors of news- 
papers? Ifit has been clear to them, why have they failed to tell 
Parliament that they wish to pay on their circulations a revenue 
tax that will bring them in line with the men of business who offer 
other public amusements to the people? They are never tired of 
applauding their own value as public servants, and the cenotaph 
of war debts claims a special service from them as taxpayers. 
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To take off all daily taxation from news Press owners was to 
place a premium on excessive daily liberty ; and in quite a small 
span of time it began to react against many good magazines and 
reviews, that found it increasingly difficult to get enough support 
from advertisers. Since the ‘eighties, indeed, all the great 
reviews have been enfeebled financially by that cause ; and there 
has been a wreckage of good magazines, such as Temple Bar and 
Atalanta, the English Illustrated, Longman’s Magazine, Macmillan’s 
Magazine, the Portfolio, the Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, 
and the rest—a considerable number ; all of them died because 
they failed to attract a sufficiency of pounds from advertisers and 
shillings enough from the national habit of buying newspapers all 
day long, and from year’s end to year’s end, a spendthrift in a 
spate of incessant pennies. 

There was a time when a statesman here and there, like W. E. 
Gladstone, took a personal concern in the welfare of the informa- 
tive periodicals, literary, artistic, political and historical; and 
statesmen of to-day, who are frequently keen to improve their 
incomes by writing as journalists, should be very wideawake 
towards the need of saving for the nation an adequate number 
of educational periodicals. All that Milton says about good 
books and bad is equally true of other publications ; so I plead 
for every periodical that is not a mere pleasure-giver touting for 
shillings, and that remains an impartial student within the genius 
of enduring handicraft, invention, and other achievement. No 
periodical that helps to make bygone times intimately of use to 
us and present times very much better than a miscellany of news, 
news, news, should be allowed to die. ‘As good almost kill a 
man as kill a good book,’ says Milton : 
who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s image; but he who 
destroys a good book, kills reason itself, kills the image of God, as it were 
in the eye. Many a man lives a burden to the earth ; but a good book is 
the precious life-blood of a master spirit—imbalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life. . . . 


If you ask how the least commercial periodicals could be 
aided by the State without adding to the present-day persecution 
by economic devilries, a good answer can be given—namely, that 
Parliament has a right to place on expired copyrights (and patents) 
a moderate royalty for the State’s benefit ; and that the money 
collected from this perennial source should be employed to aid 
those literary enterprises that are really of public benefit in ways 
not merely profit-seeking in money. To leave expired copy- 
rights to be exploited only by men-of-trade, whether publishers or 
theatre managers, is harmfully unfair to the State, and exceed- 
ingly unjust to ‘the simple great ones gone,’ whose genius in 
expired copyrights has offered in vain to a heedless nation a 
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Pactolus of revenue for the State’s own welfare. Take Shake- 
speare. During his lifetime he had no real protection against 
pirate booksellers, and hence he had no desire to see through the 
Press a definitive edition of his works, lovingly revised, and illu- 
mined here and there by the coming of new ideas that ruled over 
him and that he served ; and since the day when he died as a 
man, how many pennies has his genius contributed in royalties 
to -his ‘land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land’? Not a 
penny, not a farthing! A costermonger cannot make use of the 
streets for his vagrant industry unless he buys a licence, yet the 
State permits any sort of money-seeker either to use or to abuse 
the Pactolus in Shakespeare without paying to the State even a 
brass farthing of royalty! And Shakespeare, remember, is only 
the leader of those among his countryfolk who remain from age to 
age contemporary with the passing generations, and from whose 
literary well-doing benefits should flow in royalties into the 
nation’s Exchequer. 

Here, indeed, would be a fine improvement to be placed for- 
ever under the Sign of the Red Pole, where all aspects and phases 
of the great human drama will continue to make literary and 
journalistic appeals for money, subject, let us hope, to the same 
legal justice as will be given to individual men and women. But 
the trouble is that when circulating influences become almost as 
prevalent as light and air Parliament is often disinclined to be 
equally impartial towards them all, particularly when the prin- 
cipal one is the news Press. For a long time it feared to divorce 
newspapers from the Divorce Court, though their verbatim ' 
reporting became a shameless and pestilent invader within all 
households ; and when at last Parliament did do the right thing, 
leaving newspapers defeated but unabashed, it failed to bring into 
vogue a censorship like that which dramatists and theatre 
managers were, and still are, invited to bear uncomplainingly. 

If new plays, whose average life in our country is brief, need 
supervision from an official censor, certainly the news Press 
requires a Minister of the Crown to make criticisms and to propose 
improvements, since the overdone and varied sensationalism that 
newspapers boom resembles a mighty river always in a flooding 
spate. Besides, either great public influences ought to be treated 
by the State with equal vigilance and justice, or they should be 
left free under the country’s common laws. To insult one with 
daily control by leaving another free from daily supervision is 
cowardly ; and to insult British dramatists in that way is an 
insult also to the British drama from Shakespeare’s time to our 
own. Do you wish to see this wrongdoing continued under the 
great Sign of the Red Pole ? 

WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 





GOVERNMENT 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN ROBERT HARLEY (SOON AFTERWARDS 
EARL OF OXFORD) AND WILLIAM PENN: OCTOBER 7, I7I0 


Har ey. Is it really your fixed intention, Mr. Penn, to resign 
the government of your colony ? It is flourishing, it is profitable 
to the Crown, it must be so to you. 

. PENN. Profit was the last thing I thought of when I begged 
the grant, in payment of a trifling debt to my father, from his 
late Majesty King Charles. But misunderstandings, ingratitude, 
the disregard of my interests there, the abominable cheating of 
my agent here, have ruined me. As thou knowest, but for the 
aid of friends, I should still be languishing in the Fleet for debt. 

HARLEY. But that is all over, and you are virtual master of 
a country the size of England. Do we hamper your gain overmuch 
with mere duties and excise? Or is it the military question ? 
This stupidly protracted war will soon be over. 

PENN. It is none of those things, Mr. Harley, but I would 
wish, in the last years of my life, to possess my soul in peace. I 
have given myself too much to government, and have been justly 
punished for it. I am an old man now, and see my error when 
it is too late. It is the young men that dream dreams, and when 
I was young I dreamed a noble one which time has falsified—time, 
and the stubborn spirit of man. 

HareEy. I have had to contend also with the stubborn spirit 
of woman ; but surely the delight of government is to bend, by 
force or trickery, that spirit to the ends we desire ; it is in knowing 
our cunning, our wisdom, to be greater than that of other men 
that our sense of power lies. 

PENN. But of what use is power, if not to do good ? rs 

Har.LEy. Oh, precisely, precisely—but have you not done 
good, Mr. Penn ? 

PENN. I would wish to think so. I provided a refuge from 
religious persecution, and I hoped that all would be sweetness 
and amity; instead, there is faction, defamation, unbridable 
pride and quarrelsomeness, and folly beyond thought of folly. 
I believed men were fit to govern themselves ; the .oble Sidney 
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taught me to think so; my own Society of Friends—the people 
called Quakers—seemed to show the way; but I find men are 
not ready for it yet, though they demand to be their own rulers. 

HARLEY. Men continually deceive themselves; few really 
wish to rule—you and I are of the few—but most think they 
would do so better than their governors, and all dislike to be 
ruled: they would choose their masters, and yet be mastered. 
How would you resolve the problem ? 

PENN. A few days ago I was turning over the leaves of a 
small book of maxims I wrote many years ago, and found I had 
written: ‘Let the people think they govern, and they will be 
governed.’ 

Har.tey. I never supposed you so Machiavellian, Mr. Penn. 
Was that your method in Pennsylvania ? 

PENN. I did not find that in practice my maxim held water. 
I gave all the power nominally in the hands of my people, reserving 
only the right of veto—for my colony was a child, it needed to 
be guided in its steps—but the more power they seemed to have, 
the more governmentish they became. Thou saidst few men 
desired power ; I found they all hankered after it. 

HARLEY. Mr. St. John is for leading men as a huntsman does 
a pack of hounds ; he would show them a quarry and halloo them 
on to hunt it. 

Penn. And what is thy view ? 

Hartey. I have no fixed principles; men must be cajoled 
at some times, frightened at others, at others again crudely 
forced. Power comes from knowing when to apply the divers 
methods. Are you for coercives ? 

PENN. If lenitives will not do, they must be applied, though 
with regret. But again thou sayest ‘ power ’ as though that were 
the end of government. Power for what ? 

Hartey. For what? Why, to win a war, to pass a Bill, to 
enrich ourselves—with the community, to punish malefactors : 
one uses power as one does one’s legs, to take one where one 
wishes to go at the moment. Why did you want power, Mr. Penn ? 

PENN. I wanted it to make men free. 

Hartey. An odd reason indeed. Then your theory of govern- 
ment was no government at all ? 

PENN. My ideal; but the crimes of men, the degeneracy 
of mankind, make government necessary. It consorts ill with | 
persons of my religious profession to meddle with any politics. 

Hartey. Then how did you begin your rule ?—if I may ask 
the question in my ignorance. 

PENN. I thought that government came from God, that it 
was a divine institution, and that if worship were free, men’s 
reason would show them what it was convenient to do. 
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Harvey. And there again I suppose it was the management 
of your Society that misled you ? 

PENN. That, and the writings and converse of the ingenious 
Mr. Locke, who led me to imagine that if men would follow their 
natural reason the divine wishes would be interpreted. 

Hartey. As though reason were not the slave of passion ! 

PENN. Alas, I found it so. I was forced to change my view. 
Hardly fifteen years after I had composed the Preamble to my 
Frame of Government, in which I stated the faith I have just 
told you of, I was brought to conclude that government was in 
the nature of a contract. 

Hartey. Like Mr. Hobbes. 

PENN. Speak not to me of Mr. Hobbes, I beg ; the man was 
anti-Christ. And in a little pamphlet I wrote on The Peace of 
Europe I remarked that, though we seem to bow to society, it is 
from society that we hold all that we have. Government, I said, 
was an expedient against confusion, a restraint upon all disorder. 

Har.ey. I have read your pamphlet. A singular notion of 
yours, Mr. Penn, to constitute Europe into a Diet, or League, to 
prevent war. I fear your fancy led you into chimerical regions. 
No, the balance of power is our only hope of peace. 

Penn. And it is on that account that we have been at war for 
eight years—and not all the genius of your Marlborough can 
bring it to an end. Is it, perhaps, that your power is too well 
balanced ? And again thou sayest ‘ power’ as though it were 
an end, not a means. 

HARLEY. I very much fear that those who do not regard it 
as an end will never be able to use it as a means. It is the joy of 
the game that makes us undergo fatigues, incur obloquy, risk the 
humiliation of failure. But to return to Pennsylvania: your 
expedient against confusion was not, I understand, altogether 
happy ? 

Penn. I gave them all, or nearly all, but they clamoured for 
more, foolishly, intemperately, as though the least restraint irked 
them. They grew drunk with liberty. They reversed my 
constitution, until, although I allowed them all the legislative 
functions, I had to place the executive in the hands of a Council, 
which gave birth to more faction. They accused me of aristo- 
cracy : I thought of Sidney. 

Harey. Did your views of government undergo any further 
change ? Pardon my curiosity ; I am eager to learn. 

PENN. On my last visit to Pennsylvania I implored my 
people to consider that government was a merely human and 
moral thing, relating to society, trade, traffic, and the public 
good, sustained by virtue and justice. I told them I was grieved 
to hear some made it a matter of religion. 
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Hartey. Ay, indeed, we make it a matter of religion here, 
with Occasional Conformity Bills, and Dr. Sacheverell. We: 
dissenters, Mr. Penn, must ever deplore that. 

Penn. And yet, as I have told thee, I once thought it should 
be inspired by religion, and still I think that perhaps my views 
were not wrong. It is that religion is misunderstood, for where 
do we find, except at Meeting, loving-kindness, Christian charity, 
the bowels of compassion? I say unto thee, Friend Harley, 
would God the divine virtue were more implanted and diffused 
among mankind, that the spirit of inward truth 

HarLey. Er, yes, exactly, exactly: my friends wait, Mr. 
Penn. Will you not join us in a glass of wine ?—I have some of 
your favourite madeira. My son-in-law, Lord Dupplin, is within, 
and we expect Dr. Swift. You have met Dr. Swift ? You do not) 
fear him ? 

Penn. I have often met Dr. Swift ; and I have never been 
afraid of a church parson. 

BonaMy DOBREE. 
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